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PHOTOGRAPHS.—tThe Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or ‘uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
It must be distinctly understood that no one 
iving in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
All photographs used will be liberally 


graphs. 


reproduction. 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor — 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living ,celebrities directly 
New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 


of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. 


within the knowledge of the writer. 


are especially acceptable, 


paper in which they are intended to appear. 
Editor. 
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Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money < 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe TATLER,” 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THe TATLER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris, is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 


and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
‘THEATRES. 


BDolio (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Xitty Grey, at 8, Matinee on Satur- 
lay, at 2, 


Avenue (Northumberland Avenue) — 7he Night of the Party, 
at 8.39. Matinee on Wednesday, at 2. tc. 

Century (late Adelphi, Strand).—7ke sWhirl of the Town, at 8.15. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2,30. 


Comedy (Panton Street, Haymarket)—Hen We Were Twenty- 
one, at 8.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15, 


Court (Sloane Square)—7he Strange Adventures of Miss Brown’ 
atg. Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.30, 

Criterion (Piccadilly Circus)—7/e 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Daly’s (2 to 8, Cranbourn Street, W.°.)—San Joy, at 815. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Drury Lane—7%e Great Millionaire, at 7.30. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 1.30. 

Duke of Work’s (St. Martin's Lane)—A4 Royal Rival, at 8.45. 
Preceded by The Bishop's Candlesticks, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.) — 7he Toreador, at ®. Matinee on 
Saturday, at 2. 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—/7%s, at 8. Matinee on Wednes. 

* day, at 2.15. 

Globe (Newcastle Street)—H.1/.S. Irresponsible, at 8. Matinees 
on Wednesday and Saturday, ut 2.30. 

Gt. Queen Street—Charley’s Aunt, at. Preceded at 8.15 
by 4 Royal Betrothal. Matinee on Saturday, at 3. 

Lyceum—Sherlock Holmes (William Gillette), at 8. Matinee on 
Saturda it 2. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—7he Silver Slipper, at 8. 
on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.)—Becky Sharp, at 8. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 


Royalty (Dean Street, Soho)- 
8.15. Matinee on Saturday, 


Undercurrent, at 8.30. 


Matinees on 


Matinee 


e Second Mrs. Tanqueray, at 

Gh 

St. James’s (King Street)—7he Elder Miss Blossom, at 8.30. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Savoy (between 95 and 06 Strand, W.".'— The Emerald Isle, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Ave You a Mason ? at 
Preceded, at 8, by Charity Begins at Home. Matinee on Wed- 
nesday, at 2. 

Strand (Strand).—7he Talk of the Town, at 9. Preceded by 
Newspaper Nuftials, at 8.20, Matinees on Wednesday and 
Saturday, at 3. 

Terry’s (Strand)—Tke Giddy Goat, at9. Preceded at 8.20 by 7he 
Lady Wrangler. Matinee on Wednesday, at 3. 

Vaudeville (Strand)— t and Tw 
by You and J. Matinee on Wednesday 


Theatres closed.—Her Maye. 
Wyndham's, Princess's, Covent C 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranboum Street, W.¢.), at 2 and 8. 

Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 

Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 9.30 a.m. to 12 p.m. 

Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.°.) at 7.45. Bal/e¢—* Inspira- 
tion” and ‘* The Gay City.” 

Empire (Leicester Square) at 8. Ba//et— Les Papillons.” 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at 8. Matinee on Saturday, at 2. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.) at 7.30. Matinee.on Saturday, 
at 2. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus) at 7.30. 
at 2.15. 

Tivoli (65, Strand, W C.) at 7.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.) — Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
io p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6; 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free; week-days, 
ro to 6; Sundays, 2 to 5.30. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, to to 5. 


Geolo: Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10 ; other week-days, to to 5; Sundays, 2 to dusk, 


Preceded at 8 


eel 
or 
. Haymarket, Imperial, 
TEN. 


Matinee on Saturday, 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


Guildhall Library—Free, 10to8. Museum —Free, ro to 5 
Saturdays, ro to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 


Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, , 


10 to 4 (no admission after 3.30) ; tickets, gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 6. Sunday 2 to 6. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 10 a.m. till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—9 to 10. 

Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week day, 11 to 6 ; admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 
iotorr. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Sundays, 2 to 6. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
To to 5.30. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
g to sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Closed during September 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m, to 6 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 tos. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6. 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays; 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. admis 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free, On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till 6. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 11 to6; Sundays 2to6, Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to6. Children under 8 not adinitted, under 12 
only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Open trom 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d,). On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 
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MILITARY EXHIBITION, 


Open 11 a.m. to 10.30 ppm. ADMISSION, 1s. 


BIG & QUICK-FIRING GUNS 
MILITARY EQUIPMENTS. 
BRITISH & FRENCH ARMY TYPES 
BATTLE PICTURES. . 
RELICS OF HEROES. 
IMRE KIRALFY’S 
GRAND MILITARY SPECTACLE: 
CHINA 
CHINA 
ALREADY WITNESSED BY 250,000 VISITORS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 8.30 p.m. 
GRENADIER GUARDS AND OTHER MILITAR? 
BANDS. 

Boat Trip on the Canton River. Stereorama. Boar 
Farm. Chinese Soldiers' Camp. American Continuous 
Vaudeville Theatre. Military Living Pictures. Magic 
Doll. IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LELCESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. \.08S. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE. 


RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh, EVERY 
EVENING, at Eight precisely, a New Play in Five Acts, 
“BECKY SHARP,” adapted from Thackeray's “ Vanity 
Fair" by Robert Hichens and Cosmo Gordon Lennox, 
MISS MARIE TEMPEST as ‘‘ Becky Sharp.” Matinee 
every Wednesday and Saturday at 2. Box Office, 10 
to 10. Doors open 7.45. “ BECKY SHARP "at 8, 
PRINCE OF WALESS. “BECKY SHARP.” 


RINCE OF WALES’S THEATRE. — By 

kind permission of Mr. Frank Curzon. ROBERT 

V. SHONE'S CHILDREN'S BENEFIT MATINEE, 

THURSDAY, September 26th. Seats allotted in the 
priority of application. Box otfice now open. 


AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
EXPRESS SEkVICE, 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK, 

Steamer. Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin-Screw) .. 16,000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK 53 +» 9,000 .. 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, +. 8,250 .. 13,000 
COLUMBIA - 8,000 13,000 


Ay ? ee 
Passengers are conyeyed from London (Waterioo 
Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comtort and despatch, 
REGULAR SERVICE. 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. +» 13,000 
PATRICIA ” sis ++ 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA oe +» 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,00¢ 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for turther particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, ke1church Street, E.C ; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth. 


The late President McKinley 
See ‘‘ The Sphere’ Oct. 5, 1901, for 
Illustrations of the Funeral of 
President McKinley 
By Alfred Pearse 


“The Sphere” Special Artist at 
Washington and Canton 


Sixpence Weekly 
Offices : Great New Street 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


Casa Guipr1 Winpows. By Elizabeth Browning. With 
introduction by A. Mary F, Robinson, 2s, net. 
(Lane.) 

THE AMERICAN INVADERS. 
(Bell.) 

PorMs OF THE UNKNOWN Way. 
saght. 4s.6d. (Macmillan.) 

Arrows. By Alice F. Barry. 3s. 6d (Simpkin, Marshall.) 

Love Ipytus. By S. R. Crockett. 5s. (Murray) 

HuBerT SHERBROOKE, Priest. By larika. 6s. (Stmpkin, 
Marshall.) 

BiueE Bonnets Up: a Romance, By Thomas Pinkerton. 
6s. (Long.) 

THe Crimson CryptroGraM. By Fergus Hume. 6d. 
(Long.) 

THE VEILED Man. By William le Queux. 6d. 

THe S1x-INcH ApmiIrRAL. By George A. Best. 
(Grant Richards.) 

Bacssy'’s DAUGHTER. 
(Grant Richards.) 

ScENES OF CLERICAL Lire. By George Eliot. Warwick 
edition, Vol. V. 2s. net. (blackwood.) 

Stras MARNER. THE LirTED VEIL. BROTHER JAcos. 
By George Eliot. Warwick edition. Vol. VI. as. net. 


By Fred A. McKenzie. 6d. 
By Sidney Royse Ly- 


(Long.) 
2s. 6d. 


By M. and B. van Vorst. 6s. 


( Blackwood.) 
Roya UEorGIE. By S. Baring-Gould. 6s. (Methuen.) 
RickERBy’s Fotty. By Tom Gallon. 6s. (Methuen,) 


A VoyaGE oF ConsoLation., By Sara Jeannette Dun- 
can. Methuen's Sixpenny Library, (Methtuen,) 
KING AND CARDINAL; ot a Royal Courtship, and other 

Dramatic and Lyric Poems, By Stringer Bateman. 
(Stmpkin, Marshall.) 
UNPROFESSIONAL TALES, 


By Normyx. 6s. (Unwin.) 


HERB oF GRACE. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 6s. (Mac- 
millan.) 
Tue History oF Sir RicHarp CaLMADy. By Lucas 


Malet. 6s. (Mercsuen,) 
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Whate’er men do, ot say, ot think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Stecle. 


he Duchess of Sutherland, who is staying 

at present at her Scottish castle, met 

last week with an accident while riding in the 
mountains. She was driven in a motor car 
from Lairg to Tongue with the object of 
crossing to Loch Choire, in the centre 
of Sutherlandshire. The journey from 
Altnaharra to Loch Choire lies over the 
mountains, and was made on horse- 
back, When some miles on the way 
the horse which the Duchess rode 
struck a bit of marshy ground and 
became restive, throwing her and 
trampling on her leg between the knee 
and the ankle, 
A doctor from Golspie was 


The injury 


inflicting a severe 
wound, 
promptly in attendance. 
did not prove so serious as was at first 
feared, and the doctor is of opinion 
that the Duchess will be able to go 
about again after a lapse of a week or 
ten days at most. 


ady Marcus Beresfords champion- 
ship cat show at the Leopold 
Institute, Slough, on the 27th inst. will 
attract society votaries of the now 
widely-spread cat cult. Lady Marcus 
and her friends and various cat clubs 
are offering cups and valuable prizes 
for competition. Lily Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Edith Duchess of Wellington, 
and Lord Marcus Beresford are to 
act as presidents. Several London 
professionals are going to help in the 
entertainment to be given on the day 
of the show, and-Princess Christian, to 
whose nursing home at Windsor the 
funds of the show are to be devoted, 
has promised her patronage. Lady 
Marcus is an enthusiastic lover of 
cats, and has met with great success 
in breeding pets of high degree. The 
habitations of these cat aristocrats form 
quite a colony in the grounds of Lord 
and Lady Marcus Beresford’s house at 
Englefield Green. 


connection with the rise of Mr. 

Theodore Roosevelt to the presi- 
dential chair it is pointed out that he 
is the second man with Dutch blood 
in his veins who has occupied that position 
in the United States. The other was Van 
Buren, who was of pure Dutch origin, 
which Mr. ,Roosevelt is not, as he 
also Irish and Huguenot ancestry. Mr. 
Roosevelt is also one of the few presidents 
who has not beena lawyer. The other ex- 
ceptions are Washington, the first Harrison, 
Taylor, and Grant, who were soldiers (Mr. 
Roosevelt would rather belong to this group 


has 


as he is a colonel) and Johnson, who was a 
tailor. The new President is four years 
younger than any of his predecessors. ' He is 
forty-three. 


he Hon. Charles Algernon Parsons, the 
inventor of the 7rbzuza and the builder 


_of the turbine engines of the ill-fated Viper 


THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 
Who last week met with a bad accident while riding. This, the 


latest portrait of the Duchess, is by Otto of Paris 


and Coéra, is the brother of Lord Rosse and 
son of the famous Lord Rosse, of the great 
telescope, from whom he inherited his strong 
bent towards scientific research and mechanics. 
Born in London in 1854, Mr. Parsons became 
Eleventh Wrangler at Cambridge in 1874, and 
in 1877 commenced a practical apprentice- 
ship in the Armstrong works at Elswick, 
where, by the way, the Codva was built. 
Mr, Parsons’s first tutor was Sir Robert Ball. 


605 


e devised his first steam turbines with a 
view to obtaining a high-speed direct- 
coupled engine for the ‘smooth driving of 
electric dynamos. His success was far beyond 
his expectations, and he turned his attention to 
the possibility of adapting the turbine system 
to marine engines. The Zwrdinia and the 
two unfortunate torpedo-boat destroyers 
proved beyond doubt that turbine 
engines are capable of giving a rate of 
speed quite unattainable by means of 
ordinary steam engines. 


he Hon. Francis Lawley, who died 
very suddenly on Wednesday in 
his seventy-sixth year while on a visit 
to London, was the youngest son of the 
first Baron Wenlock and an uncle of 
the present peer. He was educated at 
Rugby under the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury and had a distinguished 
career at Balliol College, where he took 
honours in classics. Mr, Lawley then 
turned to politics and in 1852 entered 
the House of Commons for Beverley 
as a Liberal. In 1869 he married a 
daughter of the late Mr. F. A. Zaiser, 
chaplain to the King of Saxony. 


uring the two years he represented 
that constituency he also acted as 
private secretary to Mr. Gladstone, and 
between him and his “chief” there 
existed a sincere friendship” which 
lasted until death. separated them. 
Mr. Lawley was also a keen sports- 
man, and not only péssessed an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with men whose 
names were almost household words 
among followers of the turf during 
the fifties and sixties of last century, 
but was associated with many of 
those events which have since become 
famous in the history of racing. 


olonel the Hon. Andrew David 
Murray, who was killed in the 
attack by Kruitzinger on Friday in 
the camp of Lovat’s Scouts near the 
Herschell border, was, although barely 
thirty-eight years of age, an officer who 
had seen considerable service. The 
second son of the late Viscount Stor- 
mont, Colonel Murray was the heir- 
presumptive of the Earl of Mansfield. 


He entered the Cameron Highlanders in 

1884, served in the Nile Expedition 
of 1885, with the Soudan Frontier Field 
Force of 1885-6, and was present at Rosheh 
during its investment and in the engage- 
ment at Giniss. In 1898 he was with the 
first battalion of his regiment in the opera- 
tions in the Soudan under Lord Kitchener, 
and) was present at the battles of the Atbara 


a 


ss 


and Khartoum. 


b 
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he Alfred Millenary celebrations at Win- 
chester were an unqualified success. As 
has already been stated in these columns, 
some four or five days were given over to visits 
to various places of interest in connection 
with the famous King, and the culminating 
ceremony took place on Friday, when Lord 
Rosebery unveiled Mr. Thornycroft’s statue 
at Winchester. Mr. Alfred Bowker, the 
mayor of that famous city, may be congratu- 
lated on the splendid manner in which he 
carried out the whole “plan of campaign” to 
do honour to the memory of Alfred. Not only 
Lord Rosebery, but the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of Salisbury, the Bishop of 
Winchester, the Lord Mayor of London, and 
a very considerable number of other celebrities 
were present, and a fine statue will stand for 
all time !as a memento of an interesting 
and historic occasion. 


ip os Rosebery thus summed up: “ In 

history he stands as Alfred the truth- 
teller. Then he was a man, a complete man. 
What strikes one most in him, indeed, is his 
completeness. Complete is, I think, his dis- 
tinctive epithet.. Though profoundly pious he 
was no anchorite. Though a king, not a 
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pompous and mysterious phantom. Though 
a passionate seeker after knowledge, not a 
pedant or a prig. He lived as a man among 
men, for he was ‘all things to all men’ in the 
best sense of the word; rejoicing in the 
society’of his scholars, his priests, his hunts- 
men, his craftsmen, his farmers ; interested in 
all worthy interests, mixing freely with his 
subjects, working and playing among them, 
but with a little scroll of high thoughts always 
in his bosom.. A man among men, dealing 
all day with the common affairs of life, but 
with the high ideal burning at his heart.” 


he kings of the world have not seemed less 
anxious to display their sympathy with 

Mrs. McKinley because her husband happened 
to be a layman among rulers, but it is interest- 
ing to note the different ways in which they 
addressed their messages. King Edward, 
except when his friendly messages were sent 
directly to Mr. McKinley himself, invariably 
referred to him simply as “the President” ; 
others, more distant in their friendship, spoke 
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of “the President of the United States.” To 
President Loubet Mr. McKinley was “his 
excellency,” and to the King of Italy the 
President’s position as “first magistrate” 
appealed as the most dignified. The Em- 
peror William in telegraphing to Mrs. 
McKinley spoke kindly of ‘ your husband.” 


Ape production of Mr. Pinero’s new play, 

Tris, at the Garrick on Saturday night 
was a great occasion for everybody concerned ; 
for the author, who started out on his pursuit 
of the problem in 7%e Profligate at this very 
house twelve years ago, and for the audience 
which waited with anxiety and sympathy for 
a triumph which did not come until the very 
end. Mr. W. S. Gilbert, who owns the 
Garrick, occupied a box with his wife and 
Miss Nany McIntosh, once at the Savoy. 
On the opposite side sat Mr. Sydney Grundy 
with his wife and daughter, Lily. Sir Squire 
Bancroft, more distinguished than ever, had a 
stall next Mr. Archer ; Mr. Gerald du Maurier 
looked in just before dressing for the part of 
Ardale in JZrs. Tangueray at the Royalty. 
Everybody who is anybody (and who is back 
in town) was there, and everybody was 
intensely interested. 


Russell 


THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF KING ALFRED AT WINCHESTER 


This photograph was taken immediately after the ceremony. On the extreme right of the picture Lord Rosebery can be seen talking to Mr. Bowker, 
the Mayor of Winchester. As soon as the statue was unveiled a salute was fired on the hill shown in the background 
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THE INDOMITABLE M. SANTOS-DUMONT. 


M. SANTOS-DUMONT IN HIS STUDY AT 114, AVENUE DES CHAMPS ELYSEES, PARIS 
Taken on September 13, 1901 


jSaan ba 
tae: ie ci 


M. SANTOS-DUMONT WATCHING THE MANUFACTURE OF HIS BALLOON 
The “ Santos-Dumont No. VII.” is now being produced in these workshops 


THE AIRSHIP OVER M. DE ROTHSCHILD’S LAKE HUNG UP IN THE TREES, BOULEVARD PARC, ST. CLOUD 
The pictures of M. Santos-Dumont in his study and of his air-ship in the trees were specially photographed in Paris for ‘‘The Tatler”? by Russell and Sons 
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he Principality. of Monaco is the most 
cosmopolitan corner of the Continent, 
and this characteristic is curiously reflected in 
the reigning house. Its present ruler—-the 
Prince Albert who decorated Mr. Kruger-— 
was born in his beloved Paris. His first wife, 
Lady Mary Douglas-Hamilton, was a sister 
of the late Duke of 
Hamilton, a daughter 
of the previous Duke, 
and a descendant of 
those terrible Dou- 
glases who kept Scot- 
land in hot water dur- 
ing the middle ages. 


is second wife, the 
present Princess, 
is also Duchess de 
Richelieu, but though 
the bearer of a French 
title she was born in 
New Orleans. Prince 
Louis, the heir to the 
throne, being the son 
of Prince Albert by 
his first marriage, is 
half English—or ra- 
ther half Scotch—but 
as he first saw the 
light in Baden Baden 
he must, I suppose, 
be regarded asa 
German by birth 
Through his grand- 
mother he is also 
German by descent. 


Prince Albert’s first marriage was annulled 

in 1880 after a tedious process which 
resulted in separate decrees of divorce, pro- 
nounced on the one hand by the Church at 
Rome and on the other by the civil courts 
of France and Monaco. The same year the 
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divorced Princess married Count Tassilo 


Festetics, with whom she is now living at 
Bersencze in Hungary. 


Her mother, the 


Ss) 


RED TEA 


SOLD HERE. 


“KING ALFRED” 


At the railway bookstall at Winchester Station during the millenary celebrations 


Princess Mary, who married in 1843 Wil- 
liam Alexander Archibald, 11th Duke of 
Hamilton, under rather romantic circum- 
stances, was a daughter of the reigning Grand 
Duke} of Baden and a cousin of Napoleon 
II]. The Duke of Hamilton died in 1863. 
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nfortunately. Prince Albert’s second matri- 
monial venture was not more successful 

than his first. The present princess lives 
apart from her husband, and with her daughter, 
Mdlle. de Richelieu, spends a good deal 
of her time in London during the season, 
They have only recently returned to Paris, 
where the Princess— 
who prefers to be 
known as the Duchess 
de Richelieu — main- 
tains a palatial little 
hotel in the Avenue du 
Trocadero and enter- 


tains a good deal. 
She is, indeed, far 
wealthier than the 


prince, though the lat- 
ter has recently had 
his civil list increased 
by some £20,000 so 
as to bring it up to 
nearly £70,000 a year. 
M Réné de Knyff, 
* the French 
automobilist who is 
about to race in 
America, is a popular 
man in France. A 
Belgian by birth, he 
has devoted a large 
part of his life to sport, 
but he is best known 
through his connec- 
tion with automobile 
manufacture and auto- 
mobile racing, being 
an expert in both. Two of his most note- 
worthy performances in recent years were 
the winning of the Tour de France race in 
the fall of 1899 and the race from Nice to 
Marseilles in March, 1goo. In the latter event 
he covered 125 miles in 3 hr. 25 min. 30 sec. 


W. T. Green 


At his place at Six Mile Bottom near Newmarket 
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Miss Marigold Forbes 
Daughter of Lady Angela Forbes. 


From a painting by Ellis Roberts 


Lady. Angela Forbes, the mother of the little girl in the picture, is the wife of Mr. James Stuart Forbes of Kirby Hall, 
Melton Mowbray. She is a daughter of the late Earl of Rosslyn, and one of her sisters is the Duchess of Sutherland 
and another the Countess of Westmorland. Mr. James Forbes is a grandson of the late Sir Charles Forbes of Newe 
(pronounced ‘“‘ Neow”). He was formerly in the 9th Lancers and served in South Africa with the Imperial Yeomanry. 
The Forbeses are descendants of the famous family of Pitsligo, who were attainted for their share in the Jacobite Rebellion 
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ihe property of La Muette, at the gate of 

the Bois de Boulogne, was bought in 
1848 by Madame Erard for 800,000 francs, a 
price which included the chateau as well as 
the gardens. It now belongs to the Comte de 
Franqueville, the president of the Institute 
of France. The garden ground alone is 
said to be valued at 30,000,000 francs without 
the chateau. 

he new tax on this garden alone, even 

with all the abatements and remissions 
which are intended 
to gild the pill, will 
amount to 50,000 or 
60,000 francs a year. 
‘The educational con- 
vents, such as the 
Assumption at Au- 
teuil and the Sacré- 
Coeur near the In- 
valides, wherein the 
majority of young 
Parisian girls receive 
their education, will 
suffer heavily under 
the new edict, for 
their gardens in 
which the — pupils 
take all the air and 
exercise they get 
are remarkable in 
size. 
<| fae garden of the Convent of the Assump- 

tion is the largest in Paris, and contains 
nearly ten hectares. The beautiful garden of 
the British Embassy, however, escapes being 
mulcted, for all the embassies benefit by the 
principle that their grounds are de jure part 
of the countries they represent. 


he new tax will cause 
a great transforma- 
tion in the Faubourg St. 
Germain and consider- 
ably hasten the arrival 
of the jerry builder in 
that dignified and aris- 
tocratic quarter, where 
nearly every hotel stands 
between its courtyard 
and its garden jealously 
walled-in from vulgar 
curiosity. 


mong the royal pen- 
sioners of her late 
Majesty may be seen at 
the Hampton Court pad- 
docks not only the well- 
known cream - coloured 
horses that were used on 
so many notable state 
occasions but the faith- 
ful old white donkey 
which drew her Ma- 
jesty’s bath chair about 
for so many years. It 
has for a companion in 
its own quarters an old 
white pony, to which it 
is greatly attached, 


mong the officers 
who have done 
great work in South 


Africa but are not gene- 
rally known to the public 
is Sir Elliott Wood. He 
is engineer-in-chief of 
the whole operations, 
and though he has not 


SIGNALLING FROM ONE WARSHIP 
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been frequently mentioned in despatches— 
that, of course, primarily because he has not 
been often associated with the fighting force 
—his services are held in the highest esteem 


by Lord Kitchener. He has now received 
the reward for distinguished service, and 
this is in. official circles regarded as the 
Sir Elliott is 


preface to a higher distinction. 


A SCHOOL AT WILTON 


Which is supported entirely by the Countess of Pembroke 


an old friend of Lord Kitchener and was 


closely associated with him in his Soudan 
compaigning. During the Khartoum ex- 
pedition he acted in the same capacity as 
that in Which he is now serving, and showed 
so much energy and foresight that a great 
career was predicted for him. 


TO ANOTHER 


How the bluejackets work the semaphores at the masthead from the bridge 


Eto 


The New York city parks have lately been 
invaded by an army of caterpillars. The 
cause of all the trouble is the tussock moth. 
In warm weather they blow over in swarms 
from New Jersey or Long Island and settle in 
colonies where the trees are sickly and the 
soil dry. In resisting the invaders the gar- 
deners go round to the different parks cutting 
away the dead wood from the trees and clean- 
ing out the crowns. This preventive process 
puts the trees in good condition and leaves 
few places for the 
moths to place their 
nests. If the nests, 
however, have been 
placed, and the cater- 
pillars have begun 
their deadly work, 
the city entomolo- 
gists’ men then go 
about with long- 
handled wire brushes 
and sweep down the 
caterpillars. 


[be ship’s band 

of H.M.S. Cen- 
turion, which played 
the battleship into 
Portsmouth Harbour 
on her return from 
China, headed the 
naval brigade to the 
Town Hall to share the banquet which had 
been provided by the town. To the strains 
of “A life on the ocean wave ” the triumphant 
bluejackets went up the broad flight of steps, 
at the top of which were standing the Mayor, 
Admiral Sir Edward Seymour, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and others. The Royal 
Marine Artillery and the 
Royal Marine Light In 
fantry followed, and the 
procession was brought 
up by a wounded sailor 
on crutches. The most 
pathetic guest was Sea- 
man Bevis, who lost his 
eyesight in the expedi- 
tion. Two or three little 
white - gloved midship- 
men, who marched 
proudly by the men’s 
side, were, like the sentry 
in /olanthe, generally 
admired. 


Russell 


Fach survivor of the 
*  Centurion’s _ bri- 
gade has now a hand- 
some medallion as sou- 
venir. The front of the 
medallion has the 
borough arms in blue 
enamel, and on the re- 
verse is engraved 
“North China Expedi- 
tion, 1900.” And the 
dead are not to be for- 
gotten, A memorial is 
to be erected to their 
memory in the Victoria 
Park near the monu- 
ment to the officers and 
men of the Powerful’s 
naval brigade—amongst 
them Commander E¢er- 
ton—which the Hon. 
Hedworth Lambton and 
officers of that famous 
cruiser have erected. 


Critb 
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A SHOOTING PARTY AT WILTON HOUSE 


the Hon. George 


Mr. Napper, 


Lord Ingestre, Lord Herbert, Captain Cook, Lord Hyde, 


Lady Muriel Herbert is on horseback behind the group 


Among those in the group are the Earl of Pembroke, 


Herbert. 


AND TWO OF HIS SONS 


C.B., 


MICHAEL HERBERT, 


THE HON. 


Both the pictures on this page are by Russell 


Fishing at Wilton House, Lord Pembroke's seat near Salisbury. 
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[= hunters and Irish hunting men and 

women are so famed all the world over 
that it is quite in accordance with the fitness 
of things that the only “ mistress of hounds ” 
should be an Irishwoman. Mrs. Stacpoole, 
the “ Master” of the Clare Hounds, is the 
w:dow of the late Mr. Richard Stacpoole of 
Edenvale, Ennis, who at one time was one 
of the most-talked-of landlords in the west of 
Ireland. Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Stacpoole 
had the reputation of being a rackrenter, a 
reputation that twenty years ago involved a 
very reasonable chance of being shot by a 
discontented tenant. 


iINiccdic= to say; Mr. Stacpoole was deluged 

with threatening letters, but he utterly 
declined to be intimidated into either yielding 
up what he considered to be his due or. into 
taking any extraordinary precautions for his 
safety. His life, however, was never attempted, 
and this somewhat curious circumstance is 
generally explained as follows. The County 
Club at Ennis is close to the riverside and 
anyone standing outside the clubhouse door 
is in full view of those crossing the bridge, 
which stands within a few yards of the club 
and directly above it. 


Brey market day Mr. Stacpoole used to 

make a practice of standing on the 
steps of the clubhouse and taking pot-shots 
with his revolver, from a distance of about 
thirty yards, at the water rats which swarm 
inthe river. He wasa particularly deadly shot 
and the country folk on the bridge had an 
excellent opportunity of noticing how few ot 
the rats escaped. The fame of Mr. Stac- 
poole’s skill as a marksman spread all over 
the county, and the most bloodthirsty tenant 
thought twice before firing at the man who 
could pick off water rats with unerring 
accuracy at thirty yards. To fire at Mr. 
Stacpoole and miss him was evidently too 
dangerous an amusement. 


Pacinbureh has had a splendid season this 

year, and Glasgow people are unkind 
enough to hint that this gratifying fact is due 
in no small degree to the Glasgow Exhibition, 
which has attracted visitors from 
far and near and has thus been 
as great a benefit to Edinburgh 
as to the city by the Clyde. At all 
events, Edinburgh has swarmed 
with tourists all the summer, and 
the nasal twang of the Yankee 
has been heard at all the show 
places. 


ot the least interesting of the 
sights in Edinburgh Castle 
is the tiny cemetery for soldiers’ 
dogs, which is situated on the © , 
northern face of the Castle Rock 
below St. Margaret’s Chapel. 
Here are buried about a score 
of favourite dogs, once pets of 
different regiments quartered at 
the Castle. Neat little memorial 
stones have been reared to their 
memory and simple inscriptions 
carved thereon. The only touch 
of “graveyard humour” is to 
be found on a stone, which in 
addition to the name and date of 
the dog’s death bears the line, 
“Let sleeping dogs lie.” 


dmiral Markham, who is to 
succeed Sir Robert Ken- 
nedy at the Nore, has been 
forty-five years at sea, begin- 
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ning his naval career in one of the old “ coffin 


ships” at the age of fifteen. In that year he 
led a boat’s crew aboard a pirate junk. 
Admiral Markham fought in China for some 
years, but he came most prominently into the 
public eye when, in command of the 4/eré, he 
set out to find the North Pole. He has hunted 


in Novaya Zemlya, collected birds and beasts 
in South America, and journeyed over lonely 
in Canada. 


tracts The sorrow of his life 


Lafayetie 
THE ONLY ‘‘MISTRESS OF HOUNDS” 
In the*United Kingdom, Mrs. Richard Stacpoole 


came when the Camferdown, of which he 
was in.command, rammed and ‘sank the 
Victoria in 1893. 


C.. J. R. Jellicoe, C.B., who is to pay 

off the Centurion at Portsmouth this 
week, possesses that literary merit which 
enables him to draw humour out of tragedy 
and yet to address the Admiralty on strictly 
official lines. As the Cex¢urion was sent to 
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a tropical station she was supplied with a 
machine guaranteed to make 80 lb. of ice 
every twenty-four hours. Captain Jellicoe 
points out that in cold weather the machine 
worked well; when the temperature rose to 
80 deg. Fahr. very little ice could be obtained, 
but when it came to 85 deg. the machine was 
absolutely useless. From Foochow to Port 
Said on the voyage home the temperature of 
the water was never less than 85 deg., and 
just as men were dropping down with heat 
apoplexy and fever no ice could be obtained. 
This, however, was remedied when the ship 
entered the Mediterranean, but then no ice 
was wanted. 


eTebe Kaiser’s keen appreciation of news- 

papers must have been somewhat 
modified of late if the following story, recently 
told, is true. His Majesty was travelling from 
Potsdam by train, and was talking on all sorts 
of subjects, when of a sudden the presence in 
the saloon of an individual in the guise of a 
servant of the imperial household caused the 
conversation to cease abruptly. A horrible 
suspicion as to the dond fides of the servant 
flashed across the mind of the Emperor’s 
secretary, who, on interrogating the man, 
discovered that he was a reporter who had 
adopted the 7d/e of a lackey in order to be 
able to publish some of the Emperor’s sayings. 
The train was stopped at a lonely spot and 


~ the reporter-was dropped with a walk of ten 


miles to the next station before him. 
\/ssitng London just now is Dr. A. B. 

Meyer, the director of the Dresden 
Museum, and well known to all scientists as 
one of the foremost German zoologists of the 
day. A new museum is to be built at 
Dresden, and Dr. Meyer has been com- 
missioned by the King of Saxony to visit the 
principal museums of the world with a view 
to making himself acquainted with the latest 
ideas and improvements in museum methods 
and organisation. In pursuance of this 
mission he has already been to America and 
seen the chief. museums in the United States, 
and he is now in this country going through 
our great national institutions. 

any Chinese officials who 

have been in hiding are 

returning to Pekin. Among them 
is the head of the Grand Council, 
Prince Li, the highest of all the 
hereditary princes. When the 
Court fled all of the Cabinet 
left except Chi Hsiu and the 
Prince, the latter merely fleeing 
to his ancestral cemetery. His 
sumptuous palace was put in the 
hands of his head servant, and 
in a few days the palace was 
occupied by the French and 
completely looted. The Prince, 
being unaccustomed to such 
excitement, fell sick and was 
supposed to be near to death. 
Furthermore, he was uncertain 
what the Powers would propose 
to do with him. Fortunately 
for him the foreign Ministers 
never mentioned. his name, and 
now he has quietly and in safety 
returned to the city, living at 
the house of one of his servants. 
On the whole, the more one 
hears of the Heathen Chinee 
the more one is convinced that 
his methods for saving his skin 
are far too slim for mere 
Western diplomacy. 
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He is the 6th baronet, 
and bas seats in Rox- 
burghshire, Calne, and 
Corsham, as well as 
a town house at 8, 
Chesterfield Gardens. 


INicbedy in London 
felt the news of 
President McKinley’s 
death more _ keenly 
than the American 
Consul- General, Mr 
William McKinley 
Osborne. He and the 
President were cousins, 
and a long and inti- 
mate friendship had 
existed between them. 
Earlier in the year the 
Consul-General was ill, 
and the President wrote 
him a beautiful cheer- 
ing letter. Amid all 
his duties he, like our 
own Queen Victoria, 
could always find time 
to write such letters 
to his intimate friends. 
When the President 
was struck- down at 
Buffalo, Mr. Osborne, 
greatly concerned, at 
once cabled to him. 
Then came _ hopeful 
news as to the patient’s 
progress, and Mr. 
Osborne felt confident 
that he would pull 
through, thanks to a 
good constitution and 
an equitable tempera- 
ment. However, _ it 
was not to be. The 
assassin’s bullet had 
done its work too well. 


he death is an- 
nounced from 
Paris of the Duc de 
Narbonne-Lara at the 
age of eighty-five. He 
was one of the greatest 
landed proprietors of 
France, and he leaves 
a fortune of 15,000,000 
francs. The late duc 
had no children, and 
his fortune passes ‘to 
his great-nephews and 
nieces, among whom 
are the Duc de Luynes, 
the Duc de Chaulnes, 
and the Duchess2 
d’Uzés. An _ interest- 
ing fact in the history 
of the family of Nar- 
bonne-Lara is*that the 
grandmother of the 
lately - deceased duc 
shared with André 
Chénier the honour of 
being the occupants 
of the very last tumbril 
which took the victims 
of the Revolution to 
Sainte Guillotine. 


Sit John Dickson-Poynder, the father of the 
little girl whose portrait appears on this 
page, is the well-known M.P. for Chippenham. 
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dote of another imperial visit to the same 


THE. TALE ER 


opos of the imperial visit to Compiégne, 
one may be permitted to recall an anec- 


RN Speaight 


JOAN ALICE, THE ONLY DAUGHTER OF LADY DICKSON-POYNDER 


THE HON, THOMAS ATHERTON POWYS 
Is the only son of Lord Lilford. He was born in 1896 
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historic chateau. In 
1867 the Czarewitch, 
who the following year 
became ;the father of 
the subsequent Czar, 
Nicholas II., after him- 
self reigning as Alex- 
ander III, visited 
Compiégne with his 
wife. It was at the 
height of the Second 
Empire, and the reign- 
ing beauty of the 
French Court, after 
the Empress Eugénie, 
was the famous 
Comtesse de Castig- 
lione. 


his celebrated 
beauty at the 
close of a ball, whereat 
the most lovely women 
had vied with one 
another in an assault 
of beauty which would 
have put that of the 
goddesses on Mount 
Ida in the shade, asked 
the Czarewitch which 
lady he considered the 
most beautiful, no doubt 
anticipating a flattering 
reply. . “ Madame,” 
replied the Czarewitch, 
“Tam buta barbarian ; 
I have only looked at 
my wife.” 


“The new tax which 

is to be levied 
on the private gardens 
of Paris is giving rise to 
violent objections. 
That is usually the 
result of most new 
taxes; but what is 
remarkable in the 
present case is that it 
is not the proprietors 
of the gardens who are 
the loudest in the out- 
cry against the tax but 
those _ disinterested 
people who, though not 
possessing private 
gardens of their own, 
recognise the hygienic 
importance of keeping 
these “lungs” of fresh 
air and verdure in so 
thickly populated a city 
as Paris. Even as it 
is the private gardens 
of Paris are disappear- 
ing fast enough owing 
to the increasing value 
of the ground, which 
tempts the proprietors 
to sell to the builders of 
enormous apartment 
houses. In the matter 
of ‘“lungs,’’ London is 
not only better pro- 
vided than any other 
city but is likely. to 
remain so, 


THE TATLER 


JAN Berlin correspondent writes :— 

“ Guk’ den dicken mal an, Papa!" (Oh, pa, look at 
the fatone!) The “ fat one ’—a comical, square-set, stout 
figure with the breast of a pouter, clad in the garb of a 
Pilgrim Father, yet bearing himself as one of Dumas’s 
swashbuckling musketeers—the ‘fat one,” which the 
small Berlin child pointed out to her sire on a recent 
Sunday morning in the Sieges-Allee, was the very man I 
was in search of—the Kaiser's “ fattest ancestor,” whose 
effigy in glistening white marble has just been added to 
the royal statues lining the alley in question, Papa 
stopped short, and so did I; and we both smiled at the 
elector doing his level best to look the part, ‘‘ My fattest 
ancestor.” These are the ipsissima verba of the Kaiser 
himself, which he spoke to Professor Breuer, the sculptor, 
on the unveiling day. Accordingly Johann’s adipose 
superlativeness in relation to the reigning monarch is 
beyond all possible probable shadow of doubt. The 
elector lived 300 years ago, and he little dreamed 
that one of his descendants (Et tu, Brute!) would have 
him sculptured and set up ona pedestal as a source of 
innocent merriment for twentieth-century loungers in 
the so-called ‘ Dolls’ Alley." What sort of historical 
figure Sigismund cut need trouble the readers of THE 
Tater as little as it troubles Radical Berlin. Suffice 
- it that he was Kaiser William II.’s ‘fattest ancestor.” Is 
not that glory enough ? 


n Italian correspondent, who evidently 

derived a great deal of amusement from 

what he saw, sends me the following 

picturesque and graphic description of the 
recent fétes at Naples :— 


“ Tambourines, trumpets, mandolines, long 
garlands, piles of fruit, strong wines 
from Vesuvius, tarantellas, songs—all these 
combined to celebrate the féte of the Ma- 
donna of Piedegrotta at Naples; and all 
Naples on this particular day—a day of at 
least forty hours in duration—danced, leaped, 
sung, played, howled, and made music on 
the tambourine. 


“From Santa Lucia—a simple archzeolo- 
gical souvenir—to the Grotto of Pansiliphe a 
population intoxicated with noise wended 
their way shouting and singing through 
avenues of many-coloured lights, ending in 
porticos, triumphal arches, and flaming lamps 
round the standard of the Madonna. Re- 
newed songs continued until they united with 
the sound of carriages all in carnival array 
coming along the streets, and intoxicated a 
population of 800,000 excited people, not 
reckoning the strangers who, equally excited, 
flocked to Naples for the féte. 


“Under the shade of the trees at Chiaia 
one heard the sound of many feet dancing 
the energetic tarantellas and the clicking of 
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the cars as glasses click in a wondrous toast 
of joy and exuberant desire, but in honour of 
the virgin of Piedegrotta. But daylight came, 
extinguishing the lamps which had reflected 
themselves as stars on the deep blue of the 
gulf, and there remains a harvest of song 
where for the rest of the year they are busy 
supplying the necessities of the towns and 
villages throughout Italy. 

“As the féte took place between the 
setting and the rising of the sun the photo- 
graphs were not a.success, but readers may 


THE KAISER'’S ‘‘FATTEST ANCESTOR” 
care to see a pretty troupe of musicians mo- 
delled by the sculptor Matteis after nature. 
Let them multiply that to infinity to grasp a 
faint idea of the infernal noise_which charac- 
terises these bacchanalian nights, in which 
under the reign of the Bourbons the Court 
took an active part. The King and his suite 
in gilded carriages went in the long procession 
to the church of Piedegrotta, passing in review 
the troops which lined the route.” 
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M:: Frederick Burr Opper, the leading 
cartoonist in America, whose produc- 
tions are becoming increasingly popular in 
England, is still a young man. A turn as 
“devil” in a local newspaper office was 
sufficient to start him for New York in search 
of fortune. He had a hard struggle in the 
big city before his work “took on.” Even 
now artists are apt to scoff at the work of the 
cartoonist. “All his drawings are out of 
drawing,” they say, Precisely ; but the fun in 
the Opper cartoons is such rich fun that the 
quality of the drawing may almost without 
hesitation be left out of the question. 


‘ 


“he lessee of Volodyovski has been unfor- 
tunate in his racing recently, but he is 
as popular as ever in society. Though his 
new house in Fifth Avenue is one of the most 
palatial residences in New York Mr. W. C. 
Whitney, like other American millionaires, 
shows a marked preference for this country, 
and is just now spending the shooting season 
in Scotland, His only daughter, by the way, 
is married to Mr. Almeric Paget, one of the 
six brothers of Lady Colebrooke, and a cousin 
of the present Marquis of Anglesey. 
f his two sons, one married a Vanderbilt 
heiress and the other, who is somewhat 
of an athlete, has had the honour of rowing in 
the Yale boat. His niece, Miss Helen Barney, 
is quite a recent débutante, and is one of the 
recognised belles of New York. It wasin her 
honour Mr. Whitney, who entertains largely, 
gave his great house-warming ball last spring, 
when his friends, for the first time, had an 
opportunity of appreciating the extent of his 


colleciion of art treasures. g 
M r. Whitney had a great admiration for 
ie the late Queen Victoria and shortly 
after her death sent £1,000 to the Lord Mayor 
as a donation towards the national memorial. 
He is, of course, very wealthy. Most of his 
money was made out of traction lines in the 
States, though his investments were not con- 
fined to his native land. One of the few rich 
Americans who have devoted themselves to 
politics, he made a very successful Secretary 
of the Navy in the Cleveland Government. 
A kindly, courtly gentleman on the wrong side 
of sixty, his one remaining ambition is to 
win the Derby with an American horse, and 
he thinks that in Nasturtium, the crack two- 
year-old for which he recently gave £10,000 
to Mr. Aste, the ‘“Bootblack King,” he 
possesses just the animal to achieve it. 


AT A NEAPOLITAN FETE—A TROUPE OF 
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Nitec du Gast, whose portrait appears 

on this page, is the only woman who 
has ever taken part in a motor-car race. 
Driving her little twelve horse-power Panhard 
she competed, in the Paris-Berlin race, on 
equal terms with such giants of the auto- 
mobile world as Charron and Fournier with 
their great racing machines, covered the 
750 miles without any mishap worth mention- 
ing, and finished nineteenth in a field of 
160 starters. Had she not spent half-an-hour 
during the last stage of the journey in helping 
a distressed rival Madame du Gast’s position 
at the end of the race would have been even 
better than it was. 


hen it is remembered that this race 
involved four consecutive days’ 
driving at railway speed for hours at a 
stretch in suffocating heat and clouds of 
dust, the eyes constantly on the alert for 
obstacles, the ears keenly alive to catch the 
slightest sound indicating defective working of 
the motor, Madame du Gast’s achievement 
must be admitted to be a remarkable proof of 
what a woman can accomplish. Madame du 
Gast is very tall and robust and can hold her 
own with the other sex in most forms of 
athletic exercise and tests of endurance, but 
she is not in the least degree mannish. She 
astonished many of her competitors in the 
Paris-Berlin race by appearing at the hotel 
dinner table after each stage of the contest in 
an elaborate evening gown; her maid had 
preceded her at each stopping place. 


Viadame du Gast’s racing costume con- 

sisted of a short skirt and bolero of 
black kid with high boots and a flat peaked 
cap as shown in the illustration. To the cap 
was attached a sort of hood made of thin 
cloth lined with silk. This hood was drawn 
over the hair, ears, and cheeks, and fastened 
under the chin so as to cover every part of 
the face not protected by the indispensable 
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Thanks to this contri- 


mask and goggles. 
vance the mouth alone was left exposed ; the 
silk lining prevented any rasping of the skin, 
and the hair was kept free from dust. Madame 
du Gast herself: did all her repairs ex vote. 
She does not think motoring a suitable sport 
for the ordinary woman because it involves 


the faculty of instant decision. The motorist, 
in other words, must have nerve but no 


Richards 
MADAME DU GAST 


The only woman who has ever taken part 
in a motor-car race 


nerves, and Madame du Gast finds her sex 
deficient in this respect. One ride in her car 
generally cures most ladies of any desire to 
pursue the investigation of automobile driving. 


s Madame du Gast sometimes takes it 
into her head to go to Versailles for a 
cup of tea and return to her Paris house in 
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an hour from the time of leaving it we may 
infer that she does not exactly dally by the 
wayside. “I did it in fifty-five minutes 
the other day,” she remarked penitently to 
the writer, “but that really was a little too 
fast.” 


Mi 2dame du Gast has tried her hand at 

even more exciting sports than auto- 
mobilism. In 1895, shortly before her hus- 
band’s death, she made three parachute 
descents from balloons, floating gently down 
to the ground and calmly greeting her anxious 
friends as if it were quite an every-day occur- 
rence to drop from the clouds. She took consi- 
derable interest in Louis Capazzi’s experiments 
in aerial navigation, and but for the death of 
her husband, who gave Capazzi considerable 
financial support, she might have added flying 
to her list of accomplishments. Her favourite 
form of exercise is riding, and when in Paris 
she never misses her morning canter in the 
Bois de Boulogne. 


ueen Marguerite of Italy has had a small 
box made to hold the silk vest worn by 
King Humbert when he was assassinated, and 
which was pierced by the bullet and stained 
with blood. The box is of ebony and in the 
style of the fifteenth century, inlaid and 
decorated with silver ornaments and reliefs. 
In front is the royal monogram with the 
royal arms, “ Umberto Rex.” In the corners 
is the word “Fert,” which one sees in the 
arms of Savoy, but the meaning of which even 
the members of the Royal Family cannot 
explain. The date of the crime is in inlaid 
figures, and on the back of the box is written : 
“Justorum anime in manu Dei sunt, et non 
tanget illos tormentum mortis ” (The souls of 
the just are in the hands of God, and the fear 
of death toucheth them not). The inside of 
the box is lined with white velvet, on which is 
conspicuously embroidered the royal mono- 
gram in letters of gold. 


MADAME DU GAST 


IN RACING COSTUME 
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IN HER MOTOR-CAR 
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“The little dim, smallest of the royal 

yachts, is to be broken up after nearly 
half a century’s service as a despatch boat for 
the late Queen. Her fate is thus assured, 
there is no doubt concerning it, and soon all 
that remains of her will be in the form of a 
relic possessed.’ probably by the King. The 
case of the old Victoria. and Albert is at 
present uncertain, ‘but it is stated that she is . 
to be converted into a hulk for.hersuccessor— ° 
a more plausible story than that which declares . 
that her. fate is to be made into a house-boat 
for royal use. 


f the fine old paddle craft which has done’ 
* so much admirable work in her day 
becomes. a hulk she will remain in Ports- 
mouth Harbour, and will serve as a keeping- 
place for, stores and other necessaries of the 
new yacht. She will, in fact, degenerate into 
a mere warehouse, tenantless, like that queer 
little craft, the old yacht of George IV., 
which rides peacefully near the Victory. 
Apes commissioning of H.M.S. Jizplacahle 
by Captain Prince Louis of Battenberg 
is notable from the naval historical point of 
view. The /mplacable was the name given 
to a French seventy-four-gun ship ‘called the 
Duguay: Trouin, one of the runaways from 
Trafalgar which Strachan captured. The 
prize was christened afresh six months after 
Nelson’s crowning triumph, and from that 
day to this-the old Duguay Trouin has 
figured in the British Navy as the Jm/acadle. 
The old JmAlacable is still with us as a 
trophy, being part of the. Zion training: 
establishment for boys at Devonport. It is 
fitting that such a splendid ship, with such a 
historical name, should fall to a captain who, 
as Prince Louis has done, has specially 
identified himself with explaining the meaning 
of some of our warships’ names. 
Sit Edward. Sassoon .is. a sportsman in a 
modest way. He has a place in Inver- 
ness-shire near Kingussie, and Dallas near 
Forres in Morayshire, a very well-preserved 
estate “of some 15,000-acres. -Mr. Leopold 
Hirsch is another sportsman belonging to the 
Jewish‘fraternity ; he rents the Suisgill Forest 
in Sutherlandshire which belongs to the Duke 
of Sutherland, and he has*already secured 
some fine stags there.~ It is worthy of note 
that the Duke of Sutherland has let nearly all 
his Sutherlandshire shootings this year. He 
retains Dunrobin,. of course; whose forests 
stand quite by themselves, but of the rest of 
his sporting. estates only Sciberscross, Corrie- 
na-Gearne, and Ben Armine are at present 
in his own hands, 


Same of the best deer forests of Inverness- 
shire, Ross-shire, and Sutherlandshire 
were ready for the guns two or three 
weeks before their usual time, and some 
fine heads’ haye been obtained already. 
The 150 forests of Scotland have all found 
tenants, and for. the most part have 
fetched record prices. Invercauld near 
Braemar, which stretches across Perthshire 
borders into Inverness-shire and has yielded 
some very heavy bags of all kinds of game as 
well as some of the best heads of stag in 
Scotland, has been let by Mr. Haldane 
Farquharson to the Neumanns of South 
African fame at a rent of 5,000 guineas. 


Ga has gone to Lord Burton for 

3,000 guineas, Balmacaan to Mr. Brad- 
ley Martin at the same figure, Glenfeshie to 
Baron Schroder for about as much, and 
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Mamore to Mr. Frank Bibby for 2,500 guineas. 


All these are Inverness-shire forests. The 
Duke of Portland is stalking deer in Caithness 
and the Duke. of Westminster. is renting 


several. of the Duke of Sutherland’s Suther- - 
The Duke has not let all his - 


landshire forests. 
forest: shootings, and recently entertained a 


distinguished party. at.-Dunrobin, including - 


the Crown: Prince:of Germany., 


ety Cardigan, who is entertaining a series 

of shooting parties at Deene Park, 
Northamptonshire, has the unique distinction 
of having been at one time mistaken for the 
late Queen. She is also Duchess and Countess 
of. Lancastre, a Portuguese title, and the late 
Queen used to travel under the zxzcognito of 
Duchess of Lancaster. Mistakes, however, 
arose in consequence, and her Majesty 
abandoned that title in preference for that of 
Countess of Balmoral, which was of course 
“unoccupied ” by anyone else. 


ady Cardigan is the widow of the Bala- 
clava Lord Cardigan, who left her all his 
property at his death. The monument which 
she placed in Deene Church to his memory 
may be said to have made the fortune of the 
late Sir Edgar Boehm as a sculptor, for when 
the Queen saw it she was so impressed with 
it that she thereupon. sent for Mr. Boehm (as 
he then was) and gave him. the first of the 
many orders which he executed for her. 
M: Arthur Reed Ropes, who began 
his literary career at Cambridge with 
a volume of poetry, sends me the following, 


entitled “ Gifts ” :— 

God and men have given me 
Treasures manifold; 

God has made me fair. to see, 
Men have brought me gold: 

Better treasures, yea, the best, 
They will give, | trust; 

God shall bring a gift of rest, 
Men a gift of dust. 


he wreaths placed round the statue of 
James II. by the so-called “ Legitimist ” 
societies recall a characteristic story of the 
King. A certain lady, who is on intimate 
terms with his Majesty, asked him on one 
occasion when he was on a visit to write some- 
thing in an album which she was making. 
Now it must be observed for the benefit of the 
uninitiated that the Legitimist societies profess 
not to regard the King as the rightful sovereign 
of this country, and aver that that place is 
held by the Princess Regent of Bavaria 
because that lady is descended from a daughter 
of Charles I. whereas King Edward is de- 
scended from a daughter of James I. They 
also profess to hope for “a restoration of the 
Stuarts.” 


he idea, of course, is the product of in- 
sanity or a desire for advertisement, but 
if it means anything at all it implies that they 
hope that the Bavarian Princess will one day 
oust the King from the throne. Now the 
lady, with true feminine want of logic, was not 
only a friend of the King but also a member 
ofa Legitimist society, chiefly because “ the 
Stuarts were so picturesque, you’ know.” 
Judge then of the King’s surprise and laughter 
when in reply to his query what she was col- 
lecting the album for, the lady blurted out 
without any thought, “Oh, to sell at our 
bazaar for the restoration of the Stuarts, you 
know, sir.” 
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N* the least funny part of this is the fact 

that the Bavarian Princess in question 
(whom the Legitimists call “ The White Rose 
Queen” and “ Mary III.”) is on very good 


‘terms with our King. ‘They are, in fact, con- 


nected through the Coburgs, and the Princess 
sent her son (whom the Legitimists regard as 
their Prince of Wales) and his wife over 
here to take’ part in the Diamond Jubilee 
of Queen ‘Victoria and drive in the great 
procession through London. : 


he Princess’ has never encouraged her fol- 
lowers in their *‘ treasonable projects ”’ (if 
one can give so serious a name to such folly), 
but she has, with the same want. of logic 
characteristic of the lady in the story, conferred 
Bavarian titles of nobility on a few of the more 
prominent of them and sent messages of thanks 
and copies of her photograph to others. In 
spite of these tokens, however, there is no 
immediate fear that the Bavarian fleet will 
attack these shores. 


here ‘is more game in Windsor Forest 
than there has been for years, and it is 
intended next year to largely increase the 
head in order that there may be shooting 
parties on a very large scale. The: most 
extensive preserves lie around Cranbourne 
Tower and right away to Ascot Heath. 
Others lie: towards Coworth Park (at present 
occupied by Lord Stanley). Others, again, are 
near Virginia Water and at the back of Cum- 
berland Lodge. At Cranbourne Tower, the 
Fishing Temple at Virginia Water, and at one 
or two other suitable places, arrangements 
will be made for the erection of luncheon 
lodges, where the guns can break the day with 
refreshments. 


Te is not considered likely that the King will 
hold any shooting ‘parties this year at 
Windsor. At any rate no notice has been issued 
or orders given to the head keeper. The latter 
official lives, by the bye, at the lodge at the 
Sandpit Gate, which leads right into the heart 
of the preserves. These preserves are pene- 
trated in all directions by wonderful green 
drives, along which motors will take the 
sportsmen to the starting point of the shoot. 


Sit John Willoughby, who recently received 

from the King a medal for his service 
as intelligence officer in South Africa, must 
now be supposed to have purged the offence 
of his original connection with the Jameson 
Raid, of which he was. military commander. 
It will be remembered that at the South Africa 
Committee a letter was read in which Sir John 
stated that he went into the Transvaal “in 
the honest and dond fide belief that the steps 
were taken with the knowledge and assent of 
the imperial authorities,” and that he “had 
been reliably informed by Dr. Jameson that 
this was the fact.” 


Sonn who became a baronet at the early 

age of seven, served with the Blues in 
the Egyptian Campaign of 1882, and after 
running a dead heat for the Derby of 1884 
with Harvester returned to Egypt to take 
part in the Nile Expedition of 1884-5. His 
subsequent adventures in exploring the hin- 
terland west from Zanzibar he described in his 
book, East Africa and its Big Game, and 
before the raid he had made extensive trips 
in Matabeleland and Mashonaland _ Sir John 
had ten months in Holloway, without hard 
labour, for his share in the raid, but was 
released at the end of eight months 
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Lafayette 


LADY EVELYN COTTERELL 


Who is the wife of Sir John Cotterell, Bart., is the eldest daughter of the Earl of March, the heir to the dukedom of 
Richmond and Gordon 
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e[ be Maharajah of Jodhpore, whose portrait 

appears on the opposite page, isa native 
Indian magnate of the first degree. Jodhpore 
is one of the three leading states of Rajputana 


SINGH 
One of the best polo players in India 


KUNWAR DHOKAL 


with an area of over 37,000 square miles and 
an annual revenue in a good year of about 
%300,000. Sir Pratap Singh, G.C.S.L., 
K.C.B., who was in London at the Jubilee 
celebrations of 1897, has been Prime Minister 
of this State for more than twenty years, and- 
is uncle to the. present Maharajah, a young 
man of twenty-two, who succeeded his father 
about four years ago. 


He¢ has come to Europe to open his mind 

and improve his health, which is not 
of the best, and is shortly to be presented to 
King Edward. He is an excellent sportsman, 
being a capital polo player, and taking the 
keenest interest in cricket. He was a most 
conspicuous figure in the pavilion at the Oval 
last week, when Surrey were playing York- 
shire for Lockwood’s benefit. Two of. his 
personal attendants, Kunwar Dhokal Singh 
and Kunwar Hookam Singh, are also first 
class polo players; the former, indeed, has 
the reputation of being one: of the very best 
polo forwards in India. 


bes Ingestre, who differed the other day 

with the law on the subject of the pace 
of automobiles, is quite as enthusiastic on the 
subject of automobilism as his father, the sport- 
ing Earl of Shrewsbury. He drives fast and 
skilfully and has never had an accident. He 
is also a polo player, belongs to the leading 
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polo clubs, and has several times figured at 
Ranelagh in the same team as his father— 
which is a sure proof that he is more than a 


promising player. His love of automobilism 
does not prevent his affection for driving. He 
is a skilful whip and can already drive a coach 
at a good pace. No doubt he will in the 
fu'ure follow his father as a distinguished 
member of the Four-in-Hand Club. He is 
quite young, not having yet attained his 
majority. When that date arrives, two years 
hence, there will be great rejoicings at Alton 
Towers and Ingestre Hall. 


fa certain set of gossips may be believed it 
was something in the nature of a Mid- 
shipman Easy-like episode that laid the foun- 
dations of the fortune of Lieut.-General Kelly- 
Kenny, who is to succeed Sir Evelyn Wood as 
Adjutant-General of the Forces, _ It, of course, 
happened years and years ago when he was 
a youngster. One day he was at Brighton 
and it was blowing very heavily. An old 
gentleman was trying to get across the road, 
but he was too feeble to manage this success- 
fully against the strength of the wind. The 
young ensign went to him and offered to help 
him across. The old gentleman was so taken 
with the kindness that he went home and 
added a clause to his will by which he left a 
considerable sum of money to the man who 


had rendered him so slight a service. 


or his “zeal, energy, and ability” the 
general was mentioned in despatches 
during the Abyssinian Campaign of 1867-8, 
when he was in command of a division of the 
transport train. In South Africa he was 
lieutenait-general on the staff in command of 
the sixth division of the field forces, and 
his great skill gave evidence of the fact that 
it would not be long before he got such pro- 
motion as was in store for him. 


apts general, who completes his sixty-first 

birthday this year, was not always Kelly- 
Kenny, for it was not until 1874 that the 
latter name was assumed. In 1887-9 he 
was Assistant - Adjutant-General of the 
Northern District, and for the following 
three years of the North-Eastern District, while 
he was at headquarters in 1893. From 1893-6 
he was at Aldershot, and there he commanded 


J+ Caswall Smith 
THE MARCHIONESS OF ZETLAND 
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the infantry brigade until the next year, after 
which, until he went to South Africa early in 
the war, he was Inspector-General of Auxiliary 
Forces and Recruiting. 


KUNWAR HOOKAM SINGH 
Aide-de-camp to the Maharajah of Jodhpore 


he Duke of Sutherland is engaged in 
visiting his various Scotch estates in 
Sutherlandshire, and the Duchess and her 
children have been staying for a week at 
House of Tongue, on the north coast of the 
county. House of Tongue is the old seat of 
the Lords Reay, to whom all the surround- 
ing country belonged until it was purchased 
for his family by the rst Duke of Sutherland 
about seventy years ago. 


H ouse of Tongue occupies a beautiful situa- 

tion at the foot of a hill and overlooks. 
the Kyle of Tongue. It is surrounded by 
woods and plantations, and there are very 
pretty gardens. Tongue is reached from 
Dunrobin either by way of Lairg, from which 
place there is a drive of about thirty-two 
miles, or by Thurso, which is a drive of forty- 
four miles. 


“Ehe Marchioness of Zetland, who married 

the Marquis in 1871, is a sister of the 
Earl of Scarbrough. She has four children. 
Her elder son, Lord Ronaldshay, is A.D.C. 
to the Viceroy of India, and her younger 
daughter is married to Lord Milton, grandson 
of Lord Fitzwilliam and heir to the earldom, 
The Marquis of Zetland was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland from 1889-92, and it was 
on the expiration of his term of office that 
a marquisate was conferred on him. 
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An Indian Potentate now in London. 


HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJAH OF JODHPORE 


Who is now staying in London at the Alexandra Hotel. The figure in the foreground is the Maharajah as a boy a few years 
ago. The figure in the top right-hand corner is the Maharajah as he appears to-day 
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The 250th Anniversary of King 
Capture through Lee Lane, 


Charles II.’s Escape from 
Bridport, Dorset. 


On September 23, 1651, Charles II. saved his life by turning down the lane shown in this photograph, It is at Bridport 


Ths fate of the Merry Monarch, and 
very possibly that of the three 
kingdoms he afterwards ruled, hung 
literally on a thread during those three 
eventful September days of that event- 
ful year, 1651. Charles II.’s adventures 
have been duly commemorated by 
the erection of appropriate memorials 
on the scenes of their occurrence. 
Leaving Trent on the morning of 
September 22 Charles and his com- 
panions, Lord Wilmot and Juliana 
Coningsby, rode through the beautiful 
valleys surrounding Lewerdon Hill to 
Ellesdon, a farm near Charmouth, 
where the King interviewed Colonel 
Ellesdon, who undertook to hire a boat 
from one Limbry on his behalf. Later 
in the day he went on to the “ Queen’s 
Head,” Charmouth, where he spent 
the night waiting in vain for the pro- 
mised means of escape which “never 
arrived, owing to Limbry’s wife having 
scented danger and placed him under 
lock and. key. After narrowly escaping 
arrest the party moved next morning to 
Bridport, where the King ahd Miss 
Coningsby dined at the “ George ” Inn. 
The fugitives then set out for 


and is known as Lee Lane 


KING CHARLES Il, 
ESCAPED CAPTURE THROUGH THIS LANE 
SEP XXII, MOCLI. 
NW NEM MIDST YOUR FIERCEST FOES OW EVERY SIDE 
FOR YOUR ESCAPE GOD GID A Lane PROVIDE” 
(Thomas ruciene wearnics:) 


4 


ERECTED SEP® XX}, Moccec. 


The stone which is to be erected to commemorate 
Charles II.’s escape 


Dorchester, but about half-a-mile from 
town Lord Wilmot joined them with the 
alarming intelligence that Cromwell’s 
soldiers were advancing in pursuit 
both from the east and west. A council 
was held hastily near the present site 
of the Bridport Cemetery, and a few 
minutes later the whole party turned 
off to the left and rode rapidly down 
Lee Lane, leading from the highway 
to Bradpole, whence they made their 
way to the “George” Inn, Broad- 
windsor, of which Thomas Fuller, the 
greatest of all Dorsetshire’s ecclesiastical 
worthies, was still, at any rate, the 
titular incumbent. 

The Lee Lane memorial (provided 
by a private donor) consists of a huge 
block of Bothenhampton stone on a 
massive plinth of Portland stone. The 
punning lines of Thomas Fuller in- 
scribed on it derive a peculiar interest 
in this instance from the fact that in 
the village of Walditch, close to Lee 
Lane, lives Miss Lane-Browne, who 
comes of the same old Staffordshire 
family as Jane Lane, whose devotion 
enabled the fugitive prince to reach the 
Wyndhams’ house at Trent in safety. 


THE ‘*QUEEN'S HEAD” AT CHARMOUTH THE 
At which Charles II. slept on the night of September 22, 1651 
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“GEORGE” AT BROADWINDSOR 
At which Charles II. slept on the night of September 23, 1651 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


MR. GEORGE BELLAMY AND MR. WELCH MR. WELCH, MISS FANNY BROUGH, AND MR. GOODHART 
This picture shows Carjol, who is the assistant of M. Bertinet, in the rooms of This picture shows M. Je Brun astounded that Madame Bertinet, who has followed 
M. le Brun in Paris, Carjol was very jealous of M. le Brun, who he him to Paris, should be carried off by his prospective father-in-law, M. Fouragot 
thouzht was looking after his sweetheart (played by Mr. Charles Goodhart). These pictures are by the Biograph Studio 


MR. JAMES WELCH AND MR. VOLPE MR. WELCH AND MISS FERRAR AND THE PATURINS 
This picture shows how M. le Brun (Mr, Welch) was visited in Paris by his old landlord, This picture shows M. le Brun embraced by his fiancée, Brigitte, to the horror of, her 
M. Bertinet (Mr. Volpé), who suspected that the young man was hiding a lady on guardians, M. and Madame Paturin. Brigitte apparently inherits the touch 
the premises. The joke of it was that the lady was M, Bertinet's own wife of the roué, for her father is quite a notorious flirt 


“THE GIDDY GOAT” AT TERRY’S THEATRE 
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“THE UNDERCURRENT ” 


Written and produced by R. C. Carton at the 
Criterion Theatre, September 14, 1901. 


Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
Mr. A. E. Matthews 

Mr. Dawson Milward 
Mr. Lawrence Grossmith 


Sir Frank Keniston - 
Lawrence (his brother) - 
The Marquis of Leckenby 
Lord Dulverton (his son) 
Lord Shelmerdine - - Mr. Arthur Hare 
Colonel Werasey - ; Mr. Ernest Hendrie 
resham Banthorpe (o, Hy ; 
the Diplomatic arbe (of Mr. Eric Lewis 
else Sanco Feaatr Mr. Arthur Williams 
ewetson (butler at 
Leckenby Castle) : t Mr.L. Sterner 
Lady Shilmerdine- _- Miss Violet Vanbrugh 
Marchioness of Leckenby Miss Lena Halliday 


Lady Imogen Glenmore Mise Muriel Ashwynne 
(her niece) - - y 


Melpomene (Sapcott's ENT iReeAT BER Obi CSOT 
niece) ~ - - -\ 


Janet (parlourmaid to ; 
Countess Zechyadt) Miss Nellie Sydney 
Countess Zechyadt - Miss Compton 


Act 1. Boudoir in Countess Zechyadi's flat in 
Belgravia, July. (Two months elapse.) The 
remainder of the action passes in the hall at 
Leckenby Castle, 

Act 2,—Before dinner. 

Act 3.—The same evening—After dinner, 

Act 4.—The next evening. 


THE CRITERION THEATRE 


hen Mr. R. C. Carton sets out to write a 
comedy in which Miss Compton is to 
appear he follows the formula of the dea ex 
machina, which suits her. The formula, in 
its masculine shape, has been reiterated ad 
nauseam by two or three of our actor 
managers, who in immaculate frock coats 
ennunciate from the fender or the arm chair 
Philistine platitudes about conduct as if they 
had emerged into a clear atmosphere of good 
taste (and bad manners) far removed from 
the temptations of the crowd. 


he the mere fact of suggesting that deus 

was capable of declension we all thank 
Mr. Carton, and we carry the 
happiest memories of Miss 
Compton in Zhe White 
Elephant, Lord and Lady 
Algy, Wheels Within 
Wheels, and Lady Hunt- 
worth’s Experiment. In his 
fifth essay at the feminine 
form of des, as exhibited in 
The Undercurrent, he has, 
however, just missed his 
mark, for having written 
an exceedingly clever and 
exhilarating first act he gets 
lost in a maze of motive 
which comes to grief on a 
reminiscence of A Panto- 
mime Rehearsal. 


“rhe Countess Zechyadi is 

our old friend Lady 
Algy or Lady Huntworth— 
with a foreign accent. She 
befriends everybody in a 
spirit. of altruism which is 
something more than human. 
The play really falls short of 
its predecessors in the diver- 
sity of the lady’s devotions, 
for she renders services to :— 


(1) Sir Frank Keniston, by trying 
to marry him to an American mil- 
lionairess and by ridding him of the 
reproachful attentions of an old lover 
(Lady Shelmerdine). 

(2) Mr. Gresham Banthorpe, by 
getting him a diplomatic appointment 
on the Bosphorus. 

(3) Mr. Joshua Sapcott (of Han- 
well), by introducing him into what 
Miss Connie Ediss would call “ ‘igh 
sassiety.” 

(4) Melpomene, the American 
heiress, by introducing her (in- 
directly) to a suitable lover. 

(5) Lord Dulverton, by encourag- 
ing his romance with his poor cousin, 
Lady Imogen Glenmore, 

(6) Lady Leckenby, by geiting 
together for her a suitable house 
party. 


FIVE FIRST 
NIGHTS. 


~hus the play does not lack motive and 
A movement. On the contrary, it is the 
bewilderment of complications acting and re- 
acting on each other that constitute its weak- 
ness. If Mr. Carton had been content to work 
out only the story of Keniston and Lady Shel- 
merdine he would have given vertebrae to a 
work which, while full of bright things, is too 
diffuse to be wholly successful, and he would 
have saved Miss Violet Vanbrugh from squan- 
dering her talents on a part not worthy of her. 
The Pantomime Rehearsal motive, by no 
means new, gyrates through three whole acts in 
a somewhat disconcerting way, and though it is 
responsible for much fun in the struggles of the 
irascible Anglo-Indian, Colonel Wragby, and 
the rich man from Hanwell to shake down 
together as a Roundhead and a Puritan in 
some amateur theatricals, one feels that Mr. 
Carton’s ingenuity is capable of better things. 


Oe the best scene in the play’is the 
routing of Lady Shelmerdine by the 
Countess in the third act. It is not so adroit 
as some of the duels which Mr. Carton has 
arranged for Miss Compton, but it is very 
dramatic in its way. On the other hand, one 
can hardly accept the attitude of Sir Frank in 
casting off Lady Shelmerdine, when he reminds 
her that their amour was “not Arcadian,” for 


MRS. KENDAL, 


“THE ELDER MISS BLOSSOM” 
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“THE ELDER MISS BLOSSOM ” 


Written by Ernest Hendrie and Metcalfe Wood, 
and revived at the St. James's Theatre, Septem- 
ber 16, 1901, where it was first produced in London, 
September 22, 1898. 


nee Quick, F.R.S.-  - Mr. Kendal 
hristopher "Blossom (a 
country g ntleman) - — - { Mr. Charles Groves 


Mr. 
Mr. 


7{ Mr 


Frank Fenton 
Rudge Harding 


Arthur Kightley 


Major Twentyman - - 
Rev. Arthur Leacroft - - 
Tyrell Jones (of the * Ham- 
bledon Guardian") 
Withers (valet to Andrew | 


Quick) - Mr. Percy F. Ames 
dh TA a at Quick's S at Mr. George Sumner 
Sophia Blossom (Christo- 


pher's daughter) 2 a Miss Grace Lane 
Mrs. ells (house. coDer at 
the Albany) * ? ' Miss May Cull 
Cooper (parlourmata at the 

Blaonisne 4 a Mrs, A. B, Tapping 


Dorothy Blossom - - - Mrs. Kendal 


Acts 1 and 3.—Andrew Quick's chambers in 
St. James's, 

Act 2.—At Christopher Blossom's house, Ham- 
bledon, 


THE ST. JAMES'’S THEATRE 


there are evidences that the lady really liked 
the baronet, even if she started flirting with 
him as a means of escaping from the un- 
speakable hypochondriac whom she had 
married by manceuvre. Mr. Carton might 
reply that he has gone back to human nature, 
which does not supply perfect heroes and 
heroines ; but the obvious retort is that the 
Countess Zechyadi in her altruistic capacity 
belongs to fable and fiction rather than to fact. 
RE then, Zhe Undercurrent is not quite so 

racy as its predecessors, it is full of 
humour, and its first act has many excellent 
lines, while the acting all round is exceedingly 
good. Miss Compton, at a 
great disadvantage with a 
foreign accent, is — Miss 
Compton ; and we all know 
how delightful that is. Mr. 
Arthur Williams, however, 
really makes the hit of the 
play as “Josh” Sapcott, the 
uncle of the heiress. He is 
not the ordinary rich upstart 
but a very human person, 
keenly conscious that in his 
aspirations for wealth he has 
missed his aspirates, and that 
he is quite out of it in high 
society; and his engaging 
frankness, equalled only by 
the Countess’s, makes the 
portrait he has to paint 


wholly memorable. 
M:: Ernest Hendrie, part 
author of The Elder 
Miss Blossom, is excellent 
as the  irascible Colonel, 
and Mr. Bourchier is clever, 
if less pointed than usual, 
as the baronet who once 
flirted with Lady Shelmerdine 
and ultimately won the 
Countess. Miss Violet Van- 
brugh, unusually striking in a 
brown travelling gown, is, as 
I have said, wasted on the 
part of Lady Shelmerdine, 
and Mr, Eric Lewis does not 
get so good a chance as usual. 
A special word is due to the 
vivacity of Miss Anna Robin- 
son as the millicnairess, al- 
though one fancies that her 
“waals” and “guesses” are 
too pronounced for a girleven 
from the Far West. 
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MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH 


As Lady Shelmerdine, 


"The revival of 


The <£lder 
Miss Blossom is 
always welcome, 
for it shows Mrs. 
Kendal at her very 
best. The play will 
not bear _ strict 
analysis. In parts 
it. is somewhat 
amateurish in exe- 
-cution if excellent 
in intention ; and it 
grows more thread- 
bare and its faults 
stand out more 
clearly with every 
revival. What al- 
ways strikes me 
about the play is 
the crude cruelty of 
baiting and chaffing 
a woman in her 
emotional moment. 
I know that this sort 
-of thing goes on in 
“nice” domestic 
circles, but it is 
mone the less vulgar. 
Almost the entire 
humour supplied in 
the first two acts is 
the good-humoured 
flouting which the 
elderly woman re- 
-ceives from her re- 
lations over her im- 
‘pending marriage 
with Quick. The 
‘tactlessness of the 
whole scene affects 
even Mr. Quick 
himself, for the 
quiet, gentle man, 
abandoning all good 
feeling, forgets him- 
self and gibes at 
“Auntie” and the 
ridiculousness of her 
position. In the 
great moment at 
ithe end of the se- 
cond act poor Miss 
Blossom herself 
makes an appeal 
to Quick, ‘Don’t 
laugh at me.” 


Portrait by Bassano 


Mr. Arthur Williams has seen many seasons come 
and go since the day when he, a boy of seventeen, 
first left his home to become an actor. Next Christ- 
mas will bring with it the fortieth anniversary of his 
entry into the ranks of the dramatic profession—at 
the Theatre Royal, Gravesend—in he Corsican 
Brothers, For almost seven years he experienced 
hard work and hard knocks, with starvation threaten- 
ingly close much of the time. On one occasion the 
treasury of the company with which he was travelling 
became exhausted, and not only was there no money 
for salaries but there was none wherewith to pay 
anyone's fare to London. On December 26, 1868, 
seven years exactly after his first appearance, Mr. 
Williams played before a London audience. The 
St. James's was the theatre. He had a part in the 
two pieces on the programme, one of them being 
Gli.ter, the other 7he Sleeping Beauty, in which he 
was Baron Factotum. ‘Then followed an engagement 
at Birmingham, after which he returned to London 
to play at the Surrey. Irom there he went to the 
East-end and was in turn a member of the stock 
companies at the Grecian and the Pavilion. By this 
time he had had experience of every class of play 
known, so it gave him no trouble to create the funny 
part of Lurcher in Dovothy. In that great suc- 
cess he appeared about 1,000 times. Character 
parts that get sympathy rather than laughter are 
what he would cast himself for if he always had 
his choice. Mr. Williams was the first of his family 
to goupon the stage. Since then his example has been 
followed by his brother, also by his nephew, 
Mr. Fred Emney. Out at Brixton where he lives he 
has formed a most interesting collection of books 
and MSS. appertaining to the drama. More than 
2,000 plays gathered by him find place upon his 
shelves 
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MR. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 
As Josh Sapcott. Portrait by Stereoscopic Company 


MISS ANNA ROBINSON AS THE AMERICAN GIRL IN ‘* THE UNDERCURRENT ” 


Made her first appearance under Mr. Charles Frohman's management in the famous play, Shenandoah. She was also 


with Mr. Richard Mansfield, and was last seen in New York in the chief part in The French Maid 
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hen all is said 

the acting of 

Mrs. Kendal re- 
mains superb, It 
rises to its supreme 
momentat the end 
of the second act, 
when Quick 
announces to 
her that he has 
mistaken her for 
her niece. At this 
point Mrs. Kendal 
runs through the 
whole gamut — of 
emotion as the truth 
dawns upon her. 
She makes you feel 
more poignantly 
than probably any 
other actress could 
do the torturing 
psychology of a 
violent blow, start- 
ing with bewilder- 
ment, and galloping 
through terror, 
anger, grief, 
courage, good feel- 
ing, and (when she 
is alone) complete 
collapse... It is 
entirely the genius 
of the player that 
makes the scene 
possible, and I 
could go many 
times to see these 
ten minutes of 
tragedy. As long 
as Mrs. Kendal can 
act this part as she 
does The Elder 
Miss Blossom is 
bound to hold its 
place on _ the 
English stage. 
The only notable 
change in the cast 
is the substitution 
of Miss Grace Lane 
for Miss Nellie 
Campbell (now 
married) in the part 
of the younger Miss 
Blossom. Miss 
Lane is very bright. 


GEE MEAT Be 


“THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY ” 


Written by A. W. Pinero, First produced at the St. 
James's Theatre, May 27, 1893. Revived at 
the Royalty, September 7, 1go1. 


Mr. G. S, Titheradge 
Mr. George Arliss 
Mr. Gerald Du Maurier 
Mr. J. W. Macdonald 
Mr. Caley Porter 
{ Mr. Arthur Bromley- 
Davenport 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
Miss Winifred Fraser 
Miss Katherine Stewart 
Miss Rose Dupré 


Aubrey Tanqueray - 
Cayley Drummle - 
Captain Hugh Ardale 
Gordon Jayore - - 
Frank Misquith - = 


Sir George Orreyed  - 


Paula - - - 
Ellean - - - 
Mrs. Cortelyon - 
Lady Orreyed - 


The scene is laid at Mr. Tanqueray's rooms, 
No. 2x, The Aibany, in the month of November. 
.The occurrences of the succeeding acts take place at 
his house, ‘‘Hughescoombe,” near Willowmere, 
“Surrey, during the early part of the following year. 
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Apte production of Zhe Whirl of the Town 

at the Century Theatre proved one of 
the most depressing fiascoes I can remember 
at any West-end theatre, for the audience 
simply melted away without raising a_pro- 
test. The “musical absurdity” is quite the 
worst specimen of its class that we have 


yet had in London, and it shows at every. 


point, if I may say so, a curious. con- 
tempt for its public. The idea that English 
‘playgoers resent American pieces simply 
because they are American is, I am sure, a 
great mistake. There is no fair trade in the 
world of amusement. On the other hand, 
American managers may be perfectly sure 
that once the adventitious novelty of their 
goods has passed off their plays must be as 
good as or better than English ones to succeed. 


fi Pe old Adelphi melodrama, crude as it 
_ was, and our home-made musical come- 
dies were superior in their separate ways to 
an olla-podrida like The Whirl of the Town, 
which has. not even the aid of any brilliant 
play-actor. Mechanical mediocrity is the note 
of the production with little elusive moments 
of brightness, such as Miss Madge Lessing’s 
umbrella song and-dance and Miss Mabel 
Love’s brief interlude as the Spirit of Cham- 
pagne. But the piece as a whole gives one 
the impression that everyone and everything 
connected. with it has become thoroughly 
tired and lost all sort of impulse. 
[2 the German-American farce, Ave You 
a Mason? Mr. Paul Arthur dresses as 
Miss Fanchon Armitage, makes eyes at 
Amos Bloodgood, pretends to be his daughter 
(by a first marriage), and then makes love 
to Bloodgood’s: daughter (by a second mar- 
riage)... These—and -they are the main 
incidents in the farce—are (to me) peculiarly 
repulsive, for I intensely dislike seeing any 
actor (with ‘the exception of Mr. Penley) 
dressed as'a woman. I suppose this is a 
pure matter of temperament as the audience 
shrieked: itself hoarse with delight over the 
new farce, in which several gentlemen pretend 
to be masons for the sake of gratifying or 
gulling their wives. There are no doubt 
some funny moments in the farce, but I 
confess I cannot rise to the humour of seeing 
a young man dressed as a woman measuring 
his friend’s wife for a new frock to the dis- 
traction of the aforesaid friend. The farce, 
however, is capitally acted by Mr. George 
Giddens as old Amos Bloodgood, by that 
delightfully natural actor, Mr. Marsh Allen, 
as his son-in-law, by the veteran Mr. Mark 
Kinghorne as a country squire, and by Mr. W. 
H. Day as a bibulous and down-at-heel actor. 
The ladies have not much to do, but they 
look pretty and well dressed, so that the show 
will probably run for some time. 


“THE WHIRL OF THE TOWN” 


Written by Hugh Morton. 
Kerker, 


Music by Gustave 


Produced at the Century Theatre, 
September 11, 1901. 


(a A rch} M 


Willie Badboy A 
kleptomantac)  - ro Henry B.:Dixey 

Edgardo Todd (an actor- f Raye 
enue *{ Mr. Will Phillips 

Twiggum McKnitt (a Scotch 
detective) - " Mr. John Le Hay 

Neptune (monarch of the sea)- 

Grand Central Pete (a icon, | M 
dence man) - - r 

Dickie Doubleday (a youth? v4 
about town) - 

Pear toern (a CUTE aa Mr=Charles Dox 


Captain Whiskery (of the 
Metropolitan Police) - } Mr. Frank Belcher 


Peter Salt (a seafaring Sian) Mr. James Bell 
Grogan (an aquarium guard) Mr. Daniel Baker 
Policeman Moriartty  - - Mr. R. C, Barry 
Spangles (a restaurant keeper) Mr. Arthur Hill 
Chimmie (a newsboy) < - - Miss F. Ainscoe 
SantORe (a ee man) - Mr. Laidman 

audie Mince (of the Frivo- |)... 4 ; 

lity Theatre) - syetaet) Miss Elfie Fay 
Samanthy Brown 

Ebenezer) - 


Essie Marmalade * 
Tessie Marmalade 


. Augustus Bruno 


Donald Hall 


$ ese of ; Miss Trixie Friganza 


| beans Miss Connie Powell 
4 Saag eta Miss Erminie Earle 
Jesste Marmalade. lade Miss Vashti Earle 
Bessie Marmalade Sisters Miss M. Williams 
The Spirit of NSE e: - 
Lurline - - - 
Matste — - - - ~ oot 
Empsie - - - - - Miss Rose Kerker 
Mrs, Mulcahy Trish ( Mr. Daniel Baker 
Mrs. O'Brien § scrubwomen | Mr. R. C. Barry 
Dimples (a mermaid) - - Miss Madge Lessing 


a Miss Lena Benson 
Miss Ruth Lytton 
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‘have sat through Zhe Second Mrs. Tan- 
gueray Many many times since the initial 
performance eight years. ago at the St. 
James’s. I have seen Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
play it in every possible mood. I have 
travelled to suburban theatres to see Miss 
Millard and Miss Granville, and the recent 
performance of Signora Duse at the Lyceum 


TANQUERAY 


THE NEW MR. 


Mr. George Sutton Titheradge was born at Ports- 
mouth, where he made his début in October, 1866. 
He had to wait eleven years before he reached 
London, playing at the Court Theatre in October, 
1877, in The House of Darnley, For many years 
Mr. Titheradge confined himself to Australia. 
He made his rentrée into London in Mr. H. V. 
Esmond's gloomy play, Grierson's Way, at the Hay- 
market two years ago. He subsequently made a 
success as the Messenger from Mars 


last year is fresh in my memory. But I have 
no hesitation in saying that the present 
revival is the best I have ever witnessed, not 
only so far as Mrs. Campbell is concerned 
but in the matter of all her colleagues ; and it 
seems to show that Mrs. Tangueray has 
come to stay, even though in parts it is a 
little dusty at the hem. 
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“ARE YOU A MASON?” 


Adapted from the German of Laufs and Kratz, 
Produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, = 
September 12, 1901 


George Fisher (stochuyoneZ, \ MruPaulvArthur 


formerly actor) 
Amos Bloodgood we George Giddens 
Mr. Marsh Allen 


Frank Perry - 

John Halton - Mr. Mark Kinghorne 

Hamilton Travers Mr. William H. Day 
Mr. Charles Wellesley 


Ernest Morrison - - 
Police Constable E No.000 Mr. Walter Howe 
Miss Marie Illington 


Mrs. Caroline Bioodgood 
Miss Ethel Matthews 


Eva (Mrs. Perry) - 

Annie - - - - Miss Agnes Miller 
Lulu - - pst Miss Jennie Buckle 
Mrs. Halton - - Mrs. T. N. Wenman 
- Miss Annie Brophy 


Li ttie - - 
Fanchon Armitage Miss Gwen Connington 


Scene—At Frank Perry's House 


THE SHAFTESBURY THEATRE 


think Mrs. Campbell has been influenced by 
Duse’s treatment of the character, From: 
first to last she plays it with the sob of a tired 
woman rather than with the catlike ferocity 
of a defiant one. One feels that this is the 
right mood, for it is inconceivable that 
Tanqueray could ever have had the courage 
or the temptation to marry a mere wanton. 
Mrs. Campbell’s present mood realises the 
author’s profound sympathy for the woman 
in her pitiable recognition of the ultimate 
corruptness of her whole nature, which 
independent of such extraneous punishments. 
as the snub of Mrs, Cortelyon, the attitude 
of Ellean, and the appearance of Ardale. 
The real tragedy of Mrs. Tanqueray is the 
absolute unanswerableness of it all. 


AG he cul de 


marriage 


sac created by Tanqueray’s. 
is not merely a conyen- 

tional one. It is created by the new. 
aspirations of Mrs. Tanqueray herself—her 
keen desire to get out of the mire without 

turning into a mere prude and her inability to 

throw off some of the old instincts and forget 

the associations of her earlier career. From 

the moment that she enters Tanqueray’s- 
dining-room in the first act one feels that she 

means to go to church with him in the spirit 

of a doubtful experiment ; what she really 

fears is herself. Mr. George Bernard Shaw 

has declared that Mr. Pinero has simply piped’ 

a sentimental tune to suit the sentimental 

British public. But to my mind Mr. Pinero’s: 
study, while theatrical perhaps in its evolu- 

tion, is essentially true of a certain type of 

woman in its intention. 


\ e have never had a Cayley Drummle 
so brilliant and so human as Mr. 
George Arliss, one of the very best character 
actors that we have now got in London. He: 
does not miss or overdo a single point. Mr.. 
Du Maurier’s Captain Ardale is the best | 
have ever seen, and he gets over the usual 
suggestion of a false note in his brief moment 
in the third act with great skill. Mr. Tithe- 
radge makes Tanqueray a real figure, not a 
mere stage dummy, a man who has tried to- 
fight a battle and for reasons quite beyond his 
control has been completely routed. How 
one appreciates his absence of the lecturing 
and hectoring tone of some representatives of 
the part one has seen, especially in the scene 
over the stolen letters. I like Miss Winifred 
Fraser’s Ellean very much indeed; Miss. 
Katherine Stewart’s Mrs. Cortelyon has a 
heart and Miss Dupré’s Lady Orreyed is very 
good. Mr. Bromley-Davenport’s Sir George 
has never been so finished as Mr. Vane 
Tempest’s, but it is quite the best thing he 
has ever done. Altogether the revival is. 
memorable, J. M. B. 
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Miss Ethel Matthews at the Shaftesbury Theatre. 


Miss Ethel Matthews, now appearing as Mrs. Frank Perry in Ave You a Mason? comes.of a well-known military family, her father being Colonel Garland Matthews, 

late of the old 44th, Miss Matthews has an uncle commanding a regiment at present on active service in South Africa A brother of the charming artiste was 

seriously wounded at Spion Kop when with Thorneycroft's Mounted Infantry and was invalided home; recovering from his wounds he returned to South Africa, and is now 
serving with the Rand Rifle Mine Guards in Johannesburg. This picture is by Mr. Langfier 
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Mr. Pinero’s 


New Play 


MISS FAY DAVIS 


Plays the title-rdle, Iris Bellamy. 
Portrait by Ellis « 


areas production of Mr. Pinero’s new play, 
Tris, atthe Garrick Theatre on Saturday 

- comes too late to be noticed on this page in 
detail. Suffice it to say that the cast is un- 

usually strong. The title-7é/e is played by 

Miss Fay Davis, who comes straight from the 

St. James’s Theatre. Mrs. Maesmore Morris 

also comes from Mr. Alexander’s company ; 

she is an Australian. Miss Beryl Faber, 

originally of the St. James’s, 

‘has made a great advance in 
her art under the inspiring 

influence, ‘of Mrs. Patrick 

Campbell. She is the daugh- 

ter of a doctor at Brighton 

and the sister of Mr. Aubrey 

Smith, the manager at St. 

James’s,- and her husband, 

Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, is not 

only an actor but a writer of 

smart stories. 


Ms Norah Lancaster is 

the daughter of Mrs. 
Lancaster Wallis and the late 
Mr. John Lancaster, who built 
the Shaftesbury Theatre. She 
recently appeared in an ama- 
teur performance at St. 
James’s Hall and shows real 
talent for acting. 


he men are unusually 
good. Mr. Oscar Asche 

is the brilliant actor who was 
discovered, for Londoners at 
least, by Mr. Benson. Every- 
thing that he attempts as an 
actor he does extremely well. 
He is the husband of Miss 
Lily Brayton, who captivated 
the town in Twelfth Night 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Mr. Dion Boucicault is not 
only a fine character actor 
but a brilliant stage manager. 
Mr, Jerrold Robertshaw comes 
from the Benson troupe. One 
of the best things he has done 
was the young gallant in 4 
Lady of Quality at the 
Comedy Theatre. Mr. Henry 


MR. OSCAR ASCHE 


Plays the part of Frederick Maldonado, 
Portrait by the London Stereoscopic Company 


Bayntum has been seen at the Criterion play- 
ing Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s part -in Lady 
Huntworth’s Experiment. 


M« Pinero has given us no new work since 
The Gay Lord Quex—in which Mr. 
Dion Boucicault’s wife (Miss Irene Vanbrugh) 
made such a memorable success—was_ pro- 
duced at the Globe Theatre two years ago. 


MR. A. W. 
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the Garrick. 


MISS NORAH LANCASTER 


Plays the part of Aurea Vyse, 
Portrait by Caswall Smith 


O§ course, he is constantly being played in 
different parts of the country, and at 
the present moment he is represented in 
London by his masterly J/7s. Tangueray. 
The present is the twentieth year of 
Mr. Pinero’s career as a dramatist, for 
he started writing in 1881. Born in London 
on May 24—the birthday of our late Queen— 
1855, he started life as an actor, a period to 
which there is a delightful 
allusion in one of Mr. William 
Archer’s excellent theatrical 
year books — now, alas, no 
more in their original form. 
His knowledge of the stage, 
where he was admittedly a 
careful if not a great actor, 
has stood him in excellent 
stead as a dramatist while 
it has given him an almost 
unrivalled position as a pro- 
ducer of plays. No dramatic 
author, with the possible 
exception of Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
knows more clearly how a 
part can be played, and many 
a play-actor who has risen 
to distinction owes a great 
debt to the patient care of 
Mr. Pinero, though he would 
be the last to allow such a 
claim. A glance at the 
Garrick cast will show with 
how much care the divers 
players have been chosen. 


VI r. Pinero has gone to 
Italy as he did in 7he 


Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith 
for part of the background 
of his new play, the scenes 
of which are as follows :— 


Act I. London,—Mrs, Bellamy's 
House in Kensington. 


Act II. Italy—The Villa Prigno 
at Cabenabbia, on the Lake of 
Como, 

Act III, The same.—Two years 
elapse. 

Act IV, London,—A Flat in Park 
Street. 


Langfier 


Act V. The same, 
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‘‘Becky Sharp” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 


Adapted from Thackeray's Vanity Fair by 
Robert Hichens and Cosmo Gordon-Lennox, 
and produced at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, 
August 27, under the direction of Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, with incidental music by Mr. 
M. Melville Ellis. ° 


Capt. Rawdon Crawley Mr. Leonard Boyne 
Marquts of Steyne - Mr. Gilbert Hare 
Earl of Southdown - Mr. J. Malcom Dunn 
Sir Pitt Crawley - - Mr, J. S. Blythe 

Mr. Put Crawley - Mr. Holman Clark 
Lieut. George Osborne - Mr. Kenneth Douglas 


A Royal Personage - Mr. Stanley Pringle 
Joseph Sedley - Mr. Fred W. Sidney 
General Tufto Mr. Lyston Lyle 

Mr. Wenham Mr. H. Granville Barker 


Moss - - Mr. Henry Ford 

M. de Truffigny Mr. Edgar Marvin 
Tom Toady - Mr. Jolliffe Walker 
Bowls - - - Mr. fempleton 
Marchioness of Steyne- Miss Hilda Thorpe 
Countess of bareacres- Miss Kate Sergeantson 
Lady Gaunt - - Miss Maude Danks 
Lady Jane Crawley Miss Jean Morrison 
Miss Crawley - Mrs, Canninge 

Mrs, O'Dowd Miss Gladys Ffolliott 
Miss Briggs - Miss Henrietta Cowen 
Amelia Sedley Mi-s Irene Rooke 
Mrs, Winkworth Miss Florence Lloyd 
Mrs. Firkin - Miss Helen Rous 
Fifine - - Miss Nina Cadiz 
becky Sharp Miss Marie Tempest 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST “VANITY FAIR” AS A PLAY MISS JEAN MORRISON 
As Becky Sharp The cast of Becky Sharp As Lady Jane Crawley 


Side Leda 


THE SCENE AT MISS CRAWLEY’S WHEN BECKY ANNOUNCES HER MARRIAGE 


On the right stands Becky and her husband, Rawdon, The old man in the middle is Sir Pitt, while Miss Crawley sits dumbfounded on the sofa surrounded 
by her maids, These pictures are by Mr. Bassano 
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Miss Irene Rooke as ‘Amelia Sedley.”’ 


This picture, taken by Bassano, shows the demure Amelia before the death of her errant spouse 
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This picture, taken by Bassano, shows Miss Tempest as Becky in the first act of the play 


Miss Marie 
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Fe of the personalities of the lighter Vic- 

torian stage had a greater influence than 
Nellie Farren. But then she comes of a house 
that was known in the land when the Georges 
reigned, for the Farrens have been acting for at 
least 130 years, her great-grandfather, William 
Farren, having been the original Careless in 
The School for Scandal at Drury Lane on 
May 8, 1777. Beginning life as a tradesman 
Farren drifted on to the stage, and for several 
years he was the bright particular star of 
Covent Garden. When he died, in 1797, he 
left two boys who were to follow the actor’s 
art, William and Percy, of whom William is 
the best known. 

He was nine years old when his father 
died. Foran actor’s son he was extremely 
lucky, inheriting £8,000 from his father. He 
made his first appearance in 1806 under the 
management of his brother Percy, and from 
that time to within a few years of his death in 
1861 he led a remarkably busy life. Farren, 
in the opinion of Mr. Joseph Knight, was the 
best representative of old men in the last cen- 
tury. His Sir Peter Teazle, a representation 
that has never been approached, is. still 
recalled by old playgoers. 

He was known to his fellow actors as the 
“ Cock Salmon,” in consequence of 
his having answered to Bunn, who 
remonstrated against his demands, 
“Tf there’s only one cock salmon in 
the market you must pay the price 
for it. I am the cock salmon.” 
Farren’s line of business, while most 
distinguished in “old men,” included 
female characters, for he appeared at 
times as Meg Merrilies—just as 
his granddaughter made the best 
boy of her time. There is a 
quaint ' portrait of Farren (who 
died in Brompton Square) in the 
Garrick Club in the part of Lord 
Ogelby. 

Old Farren left two sons, Henry 
and William, and he married as 
his second wife Mrs. Faucit, a play-actress 
at Covent Garden Theatre. Henry, who 
predeceased him by a year, appropriately 
made his first appearance as Charles Surface 
to his father’s. Sir Peter Teazle. After 
his father’s retirement in 1855 Henry Farren 
went “starring” in America, and at last 
settled down as a manager at St. Louis, 
where he died in 1860. He is best remem- 
bered as the father of Nellie Farren. His 


MISS NELLIE FARREN 


In a Gaiety costume. London Stereo portrait 


The Dramatic Peerage. 


MR. WILLIAM FARREN III. 
As Sir Peter Teazle. Portrait by Mr. Ellis 


daughter Florence also followed the family 
profession prior to her marriage. 
It is nearly forty years ago since Miss 


William Farren I. 
actor (died 1819) 
| 


| 
Percy Farren 
actor 


Florence 
actress 
(Mrs. Wroughton) 


actor, 1786-1861 
{ 


| 
William Farren II, = Mrs, Faucit 
actress, 1817-57 


Henry Farren 
actor, 1826-60 journalist 
| 
| 
Neilie Farren = Robert Soutar 
actress | actor 


Farren Soutar 
actor 


THE FAMILY OF FARREN 


Farren made her first appearance on the 
stage, which her father, her grandfather, and 
great-grandfather had already, in the language 
of the old epitaphists, “ adorned” for nearly a 
century, for she made her bow to the public as 
Hymen in the pantomime of Gizedle and the 
Phantom Night Dancers at the Victoria 
Theatre on Boxing Night, 1863. From that 
time until April 6, 1891, when she appeared 
as Nan in Good for Nothing at Meyer Lutz’s 
benefit, she was the delight of an affectionate 
public that will not soon forget her and of a 
tradition to those who never saw. her. 

It was on December 21, 1868, that she 
betook herself to the Gaiety, which Mr. John 
Hollingshead opened. What a galaxy of 
great comedians she sparkled amongst— 
Toole, Terry, and Kate Vaughan in the 
seventies ; Fred Leslie, Lonnen, and Sylvia 
Grey in the eighties. Mr. Hollingshead has 
left it on record that, “like Miss Marie Wilton, 
she could play anything, dress in anything, 
say and do anything, with any quantity of 
‘go’ and without a tinge of vulgarity.” 

She almost among all her colleagues stuck 
to the Gaiety; but the scenes in playland 
shift. The Gaiety with scarcely forty years 
behind it will soon be a thing of the past, and 
the Opera Comique, where Miss Farren, the 
peerless player, became the luckless mana- 
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| 
Robert Soutar William Farren III. 
actor 


William Farren IV. 
actor 
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geress, will soon be separated brick from 
brick, while the type of entertainment which 
she made famous has vanished. But amid 
many changes Nellie Farren is still a name to 
conjure with. So when the benefit was given 
to her three years zgo Drury Lane, which 
had seen many a crowd, never saw a bigger 
one ; and Miss Farren, supported by all the 
leaders of her profession, left the place richer 
by £7,000. Miss Farren married a clever 
comedian in Mr. Robert Soutar, who was 
responsible in his day for several farces. 

Miss Farren’s talent has been in some 
measure inherited by her son, Mr. Farren 
Soutar, who gained much experience at the 
Gaiety and has recently been seen in Zhe 
Girl from Up There as the only English 
member of the American cast. 

Miss Farren’s uncle, William, was born 
in 1825, precisely a hundred years after 
William Farren the first. It is over half-a- 
century since he took to entertaining his 
contemporaries, for before his appearance at 
the Olympic in 1851 he had made a success 
as a singer at the “Ancient Concerts.” 
When Buckstone assumed the management 
of the Haymarket Mr. Farren became a 
member of the company, and on Easter 
Monday, 1853, made his déu? there 
as Captain Absolute in Zhe Rivals. 
He has inherited the family instinct 
for old English comedy in full 
measure, and his Sir Peter Teazle, 
which most of us remember at the 
Lyceum a few years ago under Mr. 
Forbes Robertson’s management, 
will remain quite memorable as a 
specimen of talented acting. : 

His son, William (the fourth), also 
has made his mark in ‘old men.” 
He has supported Modjeska, Mrs. 
Bernard Beere, Miss Genevieve 
Ward, Miss Wallis, Mary Anderson, 
Kate Vaughan, and many other 
managers in different parts of the 
world, and once dramatised Zhe 
Vicar of Wakefield. 

It may be noted that Elizabeth Farren, 
who married the 12th Earl of Derby as his 
second wife, was no relation of the Farren 
family just dealt with. She was an Irish- 
woman, and her father was a_ surgeon, 
apothecary, and actor combined. Curiously 
enough she made her first appearance in 
London within a month of the first William 
Farren’s appearance as Careless. J. M. B. 


MR. FARREN SOUTAR 
Now at Drury Lane Theatre, Portrait by Ellis 
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Mr. Ben Webster in ‘“‘A Man of His Word.” 


oT TAR ETB FOILS RRS TO Gx 


This picture (by Ellis and Walery) shows Mr. Webster as Captain Lorrimer in A Man of His Word at the Imperial Theatre, where he plays the part of the wooer 
ot Captain Meredith’s (Mr. Herbert Waring) sister, Kate (Miss Janet Alexander) 
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Miss Maude Fealy at the Lyceum Theatre. 


Miss Maude Fealy, who has made a deep impression by her acting as Miss Faulkner, is just seventeen years old. Born in the South, she spent most of her life in 
Denver, where her mother had a dramatic school. She made her professional début at the age of three as an angel in the ascending scene of Faust, 
She played children's parts till she was twelve, after that she joined Mr, Daly, This picture is by W. and D, Downey 
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MISS IDA RENE 
At the Palace Theatre, Portrait by Langfier 


a Alhambra has some excellent variety 

turns, including one presented by two 
American ladies who hit glass bottles and 
ring bells with Winchéster rifles in manner 
. that reminds me of Dr. Carver. I thought 
that the old trick of shooting with shot en- 
closed in a thin: cover was being practised 
until I saw the bullets flattened by impact 
with the target and was allowed to examine 
the rifles. Our old friend the serio-comic has 
been resuscitated at the Alhambra and seems 
to find favour with the “gods,” who whistle 
the chorus of her songs and applaud with great 
vehemence. The house moves very rapidly 
under Mr, Slater’s direction. A new ballet is 
almost ready to replace 7he Gay City; we 
shall see it within a fortnight. Of course, it is 
a very modern affair, and Miss Katie Seymc=r 
is to appear about October 21 to do special 
dances involving some changes. She will be 
assisted by twelve other dancers. 


Ms Seymour, who has been appearing in 

The Casino Girl at the principal 
theatres in the United States since she aban- 
doned the Gaiety, has already come back 
to town again. 


pantomime at the lamented 
Adelphi Theatre, being then 
a tiny mite of very tender 
age She joined Mr, George 
Edwardes in 1890 and re- 
mained with him till a few 
months ago. Previous to 
that Miss Seymour was on 
the music-halls. Her chief 
amusements have been 
cycling and _ horse-riding, 
but nasty accidents have 
cooled her ardour for both 
of these recreations. 


\ee accordance with its 
traditions the Empire 
moves very slowly, scornful 
of the haste of rivals. A 
new ballet is promised for 
the end of the year, when 
the house will probably 
revert to its old and pleasant 
custom of presenting two 
ballets in an evening. The 
impending production tells 
a tiny story of the Far East, 
and I am told that Wil- 
helm has surpassed himself 
in the dressing. The title 
fixed at present is Bric-d- 
Brac, and some fresh 
novelties in the way of 
electric lighting are pro- 
mised. [ think the success 
of Les Papilions has con- 
vinced the directors that 
their public do not want up- 


Miss Seymour, who was born in Nottingham, 
made her first professional appearance in 1876 in the children’s 


THE VARIETY HALLS. 


MR. REICHEN 
And his acrobatic dog 


MADAME HELIOT 
Who appears with ten lions at the Hippodrome 
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. Empire’s one. 


Tei TEA Tare 


MISS KATIE SEYMOUR 
Who goes to the Alhambra 


to-date ballets with topical songs and imported 
music. In its own line the Empire is un- 
approachable not only in England but also out 
of it, while if it tries to give up-to-date ballets 
it enters into diréct competition with a rival 
able and ready to give three ballets io the 
Verbum sap. 


‘phere is no more charming personality on 

the variety stage than that of Miss Ida 
René, who is appearing at the Palace Theatre 
down to the end of this month. She has all 
the nervousness of the true artistic tempera- 
ment, but her capacity for singing dainty 
little “acting” songs, as they are profes- 
sionally termed, carries her far ahead of the 
majority of her sister comédiennes; -To Miss. 
René is due no small part of the credit for 
the raising of the tone of variety performances 
which has taken place of late, and the manner 
in which the public have appreciated her 
work points distinctly to the fact that the efforts 
of certain artists and managers: to ‘improve 
things in this direction are reaping due reward. 


Wigs René, who was born in 1879, is an 
Anglo-Frenchwoman by ‘birth, and 


has been on the variety stage for six years. Many overtures have 
been made to her to-migrate to the realms of musical comedy, and. 


she would have appeared 
in The Silver Slipper at 
the Lyric Theatre but for 
her inability to obtain release 
from. current music-hall 
engagements.. Being a 
fragile little lady she, of 
course, yearns to become a 
tragedy queen. When her 
present contracts have run 
out, about~ nine.» months 
hence, it, is quite on the 
cards that heramb‘tion may 
be to some extent gratified. 
Miss René is an ardent 
cyclist and has doggy pets. 


Or a number of acro- 
< bats have taken to: 
dog training of late, one of 
the most recent to appear 
in this country being Mr. 
Reichen, who has been at 
the Empire. “ Folette,” the 
animal shown in our illustra- 
tion, is.a. cross between a 
greyhound and a fox terrier, 
and like most highly-trained 
canines belongs to the 
feminine gender. She has 
a marvellous capacity for 
balancing herself on her fore- 
paws, and performs many 
acrobatic tricks which the 
human species do on their 
hands. ‘‘Folette” is three 
years ald and has been in 
training two and a half years. 
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THE BRAN PIE. By Adrian Ross. 


MY’ first sample of odds and ends under 
this title having been received with 
toleration I propose at intervals to dip into 
the bran pie of current events of life and litera- 
ture, and more especially of my own brain. 
Whatever odd trifles, rattles and toys, penny 
purses of finance, cheap vases of art, mouth 
organs of music, popguns of Parliament, dolls 
of the drama, penny trumpets of literature, come 
in my way I shall put down at random as they 
are unwrapped. Thisis a democratic age (for 
the present), and may so continue for some time 
until a political trust is formed in America 
to run the world. The bran pie is the most 
‘democratic of institutions. King and beggar, 
each pays his penny and takes his chance, 
and each may, indeed must, draw some prize 
which will not be worth taking. 

The unhappily successful Anarchist crime 
which now fills our newspapers is not in itself 
to be spoken of in these frivolous columns ; 
but there is a certain grim humour in the fact 
that the late President McKinley was mur- 
‘dered because in manners as in policy he was 
the direct opposite of the “tyrant” that every 
ruler seems to the Anarchist mind or what the 
Anarchist calls his mind. Had the President 
surrounded himself with the army of protectors 
—too necessary, alas!—that encircle the vis:tor 
of Compiégne, or even with the more modest 
guard of our own King, he would have been 
‘safe from the attempt that proved fatal to him. 
‘He has perished a victim to his own ex- 
-aggerated democratic feeling as well as to the 
diseased vanity of his murderer. Public 
opinion demanded forsooth that the 
Pr sident, the executive head of 80,000,000 
men, with far more power than many 
monarchs, should be ready to shake hands 
with any of the 80,000,000 that happened 
to wish for the privilege. He was not to have 
the right possessed by the meanest freeman 
of choos'ng to whom he would give his hand 
and from whom withhold it. 

This is the very snobbery of democracy, 
even sillier than the snobbery of aristocracy. 
The European snob is he who gives to 
hereditary rank not only the conventional 
precedence and courtesy attached to it by 
‘custom, but the reverence and imitation which 
should be reserved for eminent qualities of 
mind or heart. There are such snobs in 
America, though they do not stay at home 
usually, But a certain variety of Western 
snob, to be found also in England and France, 
among the sillier of our “advanced” political 
circles resents everything that implies supe- 
riority of one man over another, or even the 
right of one man to avoid acquaintance with 
another. The elected head of the nation, 
such people say, must not only be the servant 
of his fellow citizens officially, but socially. 
Here is the great mistake. 

It is the republican principle that the 

‘ poorest citizen may aspire to be President, 
with no legal barrier in his way ; it is not 
republican that the President must shake 
hands with the poorest citizen if the latter 
desires it, The dignity of a ruler is not per- 
sonal, it is representative; to vulgarise a 
president vulgarises his country. The French, 
among whom taste is more generally diffused 
than in any other nation, have felt thus with 
their own presidents and kings. Louis 
Philippe condescended to the democratic snob 


ideal ; his accessibility and his cotton um- 
brella overthrew him in the end. Napoleon III. 
never quite shook off the parvenu. Félix 
Faure overdid magnificence. President Loubet 
seems to hit the happy mean in combining 
personal simplicity w.th official dignity. Pre- 
sident McKinley, or those around him, should 
have reflected that his right hand was the 
hand of the United States, the symbol of a 
great country’s friendship. As a private citi- 
zen he would not have shaken hands with 
foreign scum like his murderer; why should 
the human symbol of the State and its dignity 
be abased below any respectable private 
citizen ? 

The ceremony of the hand-shake, too, 
offers unrivalled opportunities to the assassin. 
Czolgosz adopted an unnecessarily clumsy 
method of murder. He might have had a 
knife up his left sleeve and struck with his 
right hand. He might have put poison ona 
sharpened finger-nail, as negro Obeah-men 
have been known to do. He might, if skilled 
in anatomy, have broken his victim’s neck 
with his bare hands before help could come. 
He might have carried vitriol under his hand- 
kerchief, or one of the “tiger-claw” daggers 
with which Sivaji founded the Mahratta 
power. 

It has been curious to notice throughout 
the miserable South African business the 
extreme and hopeless illogicality of the Boer. 
The Briton is lacking in logic, but his foe 
makes the lack a positive quality. ‘“ Slimness ” 
must be the penny-wise-and-pound-foolish 
species of cunning. In the beginning of the 
war, with a large superiority of force, the 
burghers persisted in besieging isolated strong- 
holds. Having fortified their capital at vast 
expense they abandoned it with hardly a 
skirmish. They made scarcely any attempt 


to retain the railway lines, and destroyed most ~ 


of their own artillery while the head of their 
Government fled. Having thus reduced them- 
selves to what would be utter and hopeless 
paralysis in an average nation they began to 
fight, and may go on for months yet occupying 
the attention.of a great army and nullifying 
the British victory. The rebellious Dutch in 
Cape Colony are touched with the same irre- 
sponsible idiocy. When their kinsmen were 
in apparently irresistible force they hung 
back. Now that the fight is without any 
hope they begin to revolt. Setting aside all 
questions of right or wrong, a man of ordinary 
sense does not generally risk his life at the 
precise moment when he has least prospect of 
gaining anything by the venture. 

It is to be hoped that the invasion of 
American musical pieces, or of a particular 
kind of American musical piece, has now 
come to an end. It is not that Englishmen 
have any objection to American pieces as 
such, but they want variety in imported 
productions just as much as in native ones. 
The fault is not in the American writers and 
composers ; they work for their own audiences, 
and by their verdict they must stand or fall. 
Latterly, I incline to think, they have been 
falling. Still, when a London manager offers 
a good theatre and tempting terms the 
Americans naturally accept, thinking that he 
knows his own public and his own business. 
That is just where they make their great, if 
excusable, mistake. The school of piece, of 
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which Zhe Belle of New York was the 
brightest representative, had had its native 
innings in London and been played out. 
The brilliant acting, unfamiliar types, and 
haunting melodies of that production swept 
all before them ; when a second and a third, 
and a whole series of such pieces came over 
men realised that what they were offered was 
the old stale dish with a fresh sauce, and the 
sauce grew as stale as the dish. 

Even if the new pieces had all been as 
good as The Belle managers would have been 
well advised to drop importing them after the 
first two or perhaps three. It is useful for 
theatrical persons to take to heart the remarks 
of the Duke in Patience concerning toffee, 
American “ candies” are deservedly popular, 
but nobody, not even an American girl, can 
live on them. Then, too, light musical pieces, 
unless very good, suffer terribly from sea- 
sickness. Dramas like wines have to be 
tolerably strong to preserve their flavour across 
the Atlantic, and these musical farces are 
the illustrated comic journalism of the stage. 
Now and then they are outside local con- 
ditions in a comic-opera China or a Japan 
that never was, and then they may succeed 
on either side of the sea; but in general 
they are as dull to the average transatlantic 
citizen (no matter from which side they start) 
as is Punch to the New Yorker or Puck to 
the Londoner. Now and then they conquer 
local disadvantages by sheer cleverness or 
charm, but anything not extremely bright 
or practically independent of local types and 
allusions is best left at home. 

Possibly the Americans may have fancied 
that they were going to sweep the boards as 
well as the board and Frohmandeer our 
theatres as they Morganeered our steamers 
and Yerked our tubes. But though wealth 
may bring over musical pieces that none can 
number, full of songs that none can scan, and 
may charter infinite theatres for the importa- 
tions, the pieces must attract by their own 
merits or fail. There is always room at the 
top, but only there. Too many English pieces 
have been sent to America in the past ; too 
many American pieces are being brought over 
now. Let each country fend for itself in the 
main, sending over only its best and brightest 
specimens of dramas and actors. Who fur- 
nishes the capital for the ventures matters but 
little, but the direction must be native to 
succeed. And the capitalist who acquires a 
theatre that he does not know how to work 
has merely paid several thousand pounds 
down for the privilege of losing several 
hundreds a week. That kind of business is 
not worth doing even for a billion dollar 
trust, 

And speaking generally, do the American 
newspaper boasting and the American com- 
mercial activity really represent any enormous 
superiority or any serious danger to other 
nations? Jam sometimes reminded of the very 
well-known story of the two rival cathedral 
organists who were praising their respective 
first tenors. “You should hear my tenor 
‘Blow up the trumpet in the new moon!’” 
said the one. “Pooh!” retorted the other, 
“You should hear my tenor ‘Grin like a dog 
and run about the city!’” I do not wish to 
be cynical, but American activity reminds me 
very much at times of those two tenors. 
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The Masher: Here she comes 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A JAPANESE DOLL. By 


(Continued from last week) 


Henry Mayer. 


XVII,—Ting-a-ling's journeys at last brought her to America. A sturdy little boy in 

a big wideawake hat asked her to come and hunt with him. This Ting-a-ling was 

delighted to do and was soon galloping over the prairie on a wild little horse enjoying 
herself immensely 


XVIII.—Ting-a-ling became so hot with riding that Mr. Stork suggested that he should’ 

take her to Lapland to cool her down a bit. A Lap woman gave Ting-a-ling a little 

fur coat, and she spent the day fishing through a hole in the ice with the Lap 
woman's children 


XIX.--Bidding farewell to the Laps Ting-a-ling got on Mr. Stork's back, and away 

she went until she came to a country full of great mountains. ‘This is Switzerland,” 

said Mr Stork. Two little Swiss chudren down in a valley saw the stork and Ting- 

a-ling and hoped they would alight near their house. The names of the two children 
were Fritz and Liserl 


XXI.—The time passed very pleasantly in Switzerland. Ting-a-ling and her two little 
Swiss friends spent several days climbing mountains. Mr. Stork flew straight to the 


top of a mountain and then would warn the little party of glaciers or avalanches, 


They are seen here carrying on the warning to a Swiss boy in the valley 


XX.—Mr. Stork told Ting-a-ling that the Swiss children would chaff her horribly if 

she didn’t have some proper clothes, so Ting-a ling retired behind a mountain and 

soon appeared as she does in this picture. A goat came up and suddenly gave a loud 

mah-ah-ah, “Is it the village boys?” inquired Ting-a-ling, but when she looked 
round it was only a nanny-goat 


yam *,' 
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XXII.—At sunset one evening Mr. Stork and Ting-a-ling said good-bye to Switzer- 

land and alighted at Venice a few hours later. Mr. Stork unloosed a gondola, and 

being a very versatile person steered himself. Ting-a-ling sat in the stern and 
thought deeply ; a very soothing thing to do 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A JAPANESE DOLL. By Henry Mayer. 


XXIII.—After being much petted by the Venetians, Mr. Stork took Ting-a-ling off to XXIV.—As they were flying once more Ting-a-ling saw something which she 
the Black Forest. They rested in a village at sunset. The village children were thought must be huge moths with fluttering wings. ‘‘ We will go and look at them," 
dancing, so Ting-a-ling joined with them, having been taught to dance by Ah-kymo said Mr. Stork, and soon Ting-a-ling found that the moths were windmills 


XXV.—At Trouville, where the pair next alighted, a puppy dog in the sands came XXVI.—However, watchful Mr. Stork was close at hand, ana with a big swoop he 
and barked at Ting-a-ling. ‘‘ Go away, silly," said she, but the dog only fetched his had carried off Ting-a-ling. He didn’t stop until he reached Scotland. Fergus and 
mistress, Lucile. Now Lucile and her little friend, Auguste, thought it would be great Hendry Macpherson were playing their bagpipes. Ting-a-ling started dancing so 

fun to bury Ting-a-ling in the sand, and she was afraid well that one of the Highlanders said, ‘‘ And who may you be, you pert wee body?" 


XXVII—At last Mr. Stork deposited Ting-a-ling in London. He had gone for a XXVIII.—The shopkeeper saw Ting-a-ling, and being a greedy man he popped out 

stroll, and Ting-a-ling thought she would go for one too. By and by she came to a and picked her up, and soon she was seated by the Mandarin, Ting-a-ling said she 

-shop and stopped still in amazement, for there in the window sat her old friend the would never leave him, and at dusk Mr. Stork found them both and carried them 
Mandarin back to Chung-wah's house, from which they will never wander again 


These illustrations by Mr. Henry Mayer, the well-known American artist, will be published in the autumn in book form on a much larger scale, and 
printed in colours with full text by Mr. Grant Richards of Henrietta Street 
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18—MR. WHITAKER-WRIGHT 


“The name Park Lane, originally called 
Tyburn Lane, 

generic term for the town residences, of an 
aristocracy. Not that the famous lane which 
overlooks Hyde Park is nowadays, at least, 
the most aristocratic street in London, for it 
has been invaded by millionaires who yester- 
day were nobodies. As a matter of fact, 
other streets contain more blue blood, but 
none more money, as may be estimated from 
the following list of the residents of the 
lane :— 

1.—Mary Lady Miller is the widow of 
Sir William and the mother of Sir J. P. 
Miller, who married Lord Curzon’s s'ster. She 
is the daughter of the late John 
Farley Leith, once M.P. for Aber- 
deen. 

4,—This is a set of chambers. 
Among the residents are J/r. 
Charles R. Paravicini, attaché 
at the Swiss Legation, and J/r. 
Carl Peters, the explorer. 

11 12.—Lord Monk Bretton 
has chambers here. His family 
name is Dodson. He is assistant 
private secretary to Lord Lans- 
downe. Among the other resi- 
dents are Earl Sondes, who served 
in South Africa with his two 
brothers ; Mr. William Graham 
Greene, C.B., who is in the Ad- 
miralty; Léeut-Colonel J. /. 
Leverson, C.M.G., who entered 
the Royal Engineers in 1872, and 
has delineated boundaries in many 
parts of the world; Professor 
Ray Lankester (born 1847), director of the 
Natural History Department at South Ken- 
sington, and Lieut.-Colonel T. A. Hunter, 
who fought in the Mutiny and in the Sikkim 
Expedition of 1860-1. 

12a.—Hamilton House is occupied by Mr. 
John Atkinson, the famous bone-setter. It 
takes the place of No. 13, thirteen being an 
unlucky number. 

17.—Blanche Countess of Rosslyn.— 
She is a Fitzroy and was married as his 
second wife in 1860 to the Hon, Charles May- 
nard (son of the last Lord Maynard), by whom 
she had the present Countess of Warwick 
(born 186t) and Lady. Algernon Gordon- 
Lennox. Her husband died in 1865 (before 
his father), and she married in the following 
year the 4th Earl of Rosslyn, by whom she 
had the present Lord Rosslyn, the Duchess of 
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Sutherland, the Countess of Westmorland, 
and Lady Angela Forbes. 

18.—Mr. John Whitaker-Wright is the 
financier whose recent operations have been 
the subject of so much discussion. 

Londonderry House is occupied by the 
Marquis of Londonderry. It was built for the 
Earls of Holdernesse. The last earl’s daughter, 
Amelia, who married the Marquis of Carmar- 
then, ran away with Byron’s father, and was 
the mother of the poet’s favourite sister, Amelia. 
Londonderry (Charles Stewart Vane-Tempest- 
Stewart) is the 6th marquis, and owns great 
collieries at Seaham Harbour, where he breeds 
some of the best Shetland ponies to be seen 
anywhere. Lady Londonderry, a very beauti- 
ful woman, is the daughter of the 19th Earl 
of Shrewsbury. Their only son is married to 
Mr. Chaplin’s daughter. 

20.—Countess Somers is the widow of 
the 3rd and last Earl Somers, whom she 
married in 1850. Her two daughters, the co- 
heiresses of their father, are Lady Henry 
Somerset and Adeline Duchess of Bedford. 
On the death of her husband in 1883 the 
earldom became extinct, but his barony de- 
scended to his. cousin, the father of the present 
baron, who was born in 1887. 

21.—-The Earl of Scarbrough (Aldred 
Lumley) was bornin 1857. Heservedin South 
Africa last year. His sisters are Lady Bolton, 


Lady Bradford, Lady Zetland, and Lady 
Grosvenor (now the wife of Mr. George 


26—MR, ALFRED BEIT 


Wyndham and the mother of the Duke of 
Westminster). 

23.—Hon. Thomas Allnutt Brassey is 
the eldest son of Lord Brassey (who lives next 
door). He served last year in South Africa. 
He married in 1889 Lady Idina Nevill, the 
daughter of the Marquis of Abergavenny. 

24.—Lord Brassey, who has recently re- 
turned from the governorship of Victoria, was 
raised to the peerage in 1886. His first wife was 
the author of the popular Voyage of the Sun- 
beam. His motto is a capital one for a sailor, 
“ Often in difficulties, never afraid.” 

25.—Sir Edward A. Sassoon, born 1856, 
is one of the great family of Bombay bankers. 
His grandfather, David, became naturalised 
at Bombay. His father, Albert, was made a 
baronet in 1890. Sir Edward, who is married 
to the daughter of Baron Gustave de Roths- 
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25—SIR EDWARD SASSOON 


child, has, besides the house in Park Lane, 
houses in Brighton, Sandgate, Bombay, and 
Poona. He is M.P. for Hythe. His house 
in Park Lane is the one which the late 
Barney Barnato built for himself. 

Stanhope House is occupied by Mr. R. 
W. Hudson. 

Dorchester House was the home of the 
Carletons. The Dorchester peerage has had 
a strange history. There have been two 
titles—that of county of Dorset and that of 
Oxfordshire. In the case of the former the 
peerage was created for the first time (as 
a marquisate) in 1645 in favour of Henry 
Pierpoint. It was revived (as an earldom) in 
1686 for Catherine Sedley, for 
many years the mistress of James 
II]. The marquisate was again 
revived in 1706 and became ex- 
tinct in 1773. In 1792 the earldom 
was revived in favour of Joseph 
Damer and became extinct in 
1808. The Oxfordshire peerage 
was created in 1628 as a viscounty 
in favour of Dudley Carleton, vice- 
chamberlain of the household, and 
became extinct on his death in 
1632. It was re-created (as a 
barony) in 1786 in favour of Guy 
Carleton, a brilliant Irish soldier, 
and became extinct in 1897 on the 
death of Dudley Wilmot Carleton, 
4th baron, who married the Hon. 
Charlotte Hobhouse, who resides 
in Berkeley Square. She is the 
daughter of Byron’s friend, John 
Cam Hobhouse, Lord Broughton. 
The Dorchester barony was revived in 1899 
in favour of the 3rd baron’s daughter. 
Dorchester House was bought in 1848 by 


R. S. Holford of Westernbirt. He had it 
rebuilt by Vulliamy in 1852-3. Captain 
George Holford, the present Squire of 


Westernbirt, which is in Gloucestershire, is 
in the rst Life Guards, and is one of the 
King’s equerries. The Amir of Afghanistan’s 
heir, the Shahzada, stayed in Dorchester 
House during his visit in 1895. 

26.—Mr. Alfred Beit, the South African 
millionaire, was born at Hamburg in 1853. 
Emigrating to South Africa he was a diamond 
merchant at Kimberley from 1875-88. He 
is a partner of Wernher, Beit and Co., a life 
governor of De Beers, and is a director of 
Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, and Beira rail- 
ways. 
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“Such Stuff as Dreams are Made of.” 


* TO-DAY FOR ME” 


A water-colour drawing by E. Fortescue-Brickdale, exhibited at the Dowdeswell Galleries 
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“La Marguerite” by Day and by Night. 


sai sss “at , 
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THE GREAT PLEASURE STEAMER ARRIVING AT BOULOGNE 


THE ARRIVAL AT TILBURY AT 10 P.M. 


This picture was specially taken by flashlight for ‘‘ The Tatler” by Mr. F. G. Hodsoll. It will be noticed that the ship is listed towards the quay by 
the weight of the passengers, who are all crowding towards the gangways on one side 
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ON 


THE ROAD IN NORWAY. By Max Pemberton. 


A NORWEGIAN CART WITH ONE OF THE SURE-FOOTED LITTLE PONIES 


t is beginning to rain in Norway and the 
“enraptured tourist,” as the guide book 
describes him, is packing his treasures and 
coming home. From many a chalet in the 
mountains, from many a lake-side hotel, the 
exodus goes on; and here the fishing rods, 
there the curios, are the greater burden. A 
long summer is over, the months of day are 
forgotten, It» will soon be unbroken night 
within the circle, and the stolid Northman, 
who yesterday shook the Englishman by the 
hand and pocketed his kroners, will be by his 
stove -side carving the knives for another 
year or dreaming of the Swedes he one day 
will shoot. Should the laugh be heard in that 
dismal abode it will be against the stranger 
who bought the “ancient silver” which Ger- 
many moulded but yesterday, and took away 
the knives which Birmingham has made ; for 
there is a sense of humour even in Norway. 
You can provoke it when you show your 
“treasures” to the coachman. One by one 
he will examine your beer jugs, your drinking 
horns, your “native” jewellery. And then 
he will look at you—such a look. “ Poor 
devil,” he seems to say, “did you really buy 
those.” 

The satire is deserved, but none the less 
you bring one good thing out of Norway. To 
sum it in a word your proud possession is 
“nerves.” No longer does a hansom cab 
terrify you. The shrieking whistle of a rail- 
way engine ceases to quicken your pulse and 
make you gasp. You hear with absolute 
calm that your neighbour is in the Bankruptcy 
Court and that your rival’s picture was not 
sold. Tincture of nux vomica you despise 
for weeks to come. Phosphates and iron you 
mock as they jostle together in the windows 
of chemists’ shops. Willingly do you admit 
that. Norway has cured you of nerves—and if 
the fee must be paid you would pay it to the 
pony and the man who drove you by lake 
and pass, by fjord and fell. In all the schools 
of materia medica there is surely no prescrip- 
tion more simple. Rout out the nervous men 
from the clubs, turn them from the cabs—- 
Norway will cure every one of them, Norway 


with her biting breezes from the snow, Nor- 
way with her life-giving breath, breathed from 
the ice blink which is her neighbour; and 
this is her abiding merit, first’ to be named 
before her rugged mountains or the cascades 
which are her glory. 

It is a. simple prescription, and the advan- 
tage of it is that the Northland makes it up for 
you at every inn and every hamlet. By road 
you must go, for the. railway is not. The 
gorges of the adjectives, the snow-fields, the 
lake-side, the pass—the Norwegian pony is 
indispensable to all. And what a willing little 
brute it is, how great is its capacity! Set out 
from your hotel at cock-crow, drive until the 
sun is low in the heavens, number the miles 
until you have covered fifty, and your little 
roan pony will still be at his best. No beast 
more courageous or so sure-footed is to be found 
in Europe. If you begin by fearing his crazy 
trot, you end by loving him. With such an 
animal in Derbyshire, in Devon, in the hilly 
country what a figure you would cut, you say. 
The assumption is fallacious. This pony lives 
only in his own country. In England he 
dies. ; 

This, be it said, is a confession which the 
driver of a stolkjaerre in Norway will never 
make, Ask him and he will tell you that he 
has the best. pony in the country, and that he 
will sell him for £50. They are all, as far as 
I could learn, the best ponies in the country, 
and they are all priced at £50. Extravagant 
as the estimate seems, it is, neverthe- 
less, a just one. .To a Norwegian a good 
pony and a decent | stolkjaerre represent 
sufficiency. He will drive the “enraptured 
tourist ” all the summer and carve knives all 
the winter. And each day that the enraptured 
one is carted about the country represents I5s. 
or £1 to the pony’s. master. No wonder that 
he loves the beast and prices him so proudly ; 
for the pony’s food is the grass, the luscious 
green grass at the roadside, his stable a rude 
shed in the village. He has no vice; his 
manners are perfect. Always fat, he seems 
to know no ailments.. Put him at his best 
speed down a mountain road where a false step 
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is death and no chamois has a’surer foot. 
You say at last that this #zws¢ be the best 
pony in Norway, and to-morrow you repeat 
the assertion of another; for every beast you 
meet has the same qualities as he has the 
same colour. ‘And his patriotism is assured ; 
he will not live in England: 

A typical Norwegian pony is, at a hazard, 
about fourteen hands. In colour he is a ligt t 
roan, and his sturdy shoulders and shaggy 
mane give him that smart air we associate 
with the “cob” style. That he dies at once 
in other countries is, I’think, to be set down 
to the rich grass he finds at home and to the 
curious treatment by which hay is made in 
Norway. There, by every farmyard you see 
the flights of hurdles over which the grass is 
hung like a carpet and left until the hay is 
carried. Whatever be the virtue of this 
method, assuredly: the ponies thrive ‘by it. 
Corn is unknown in the land. A ‘handful of 
this hay, a drink-from a mountain river, the 
grass of the roadside are the pony’s life. And 
who has seen a thin pony in Norway; who 
has seen one whose flanks were not the last 
word of criticism and praise? This little 
beast, you say, is better to be trusted than all 
the thoroughbreds in all the countries. This 
very day he will carry you many a good mile 
by beetling crag and vast abyss : and you—you 
will remember your prayers and name the 
saints. One slip, and you would be a line in 
the Zzmes to-morrow. But the slip is - not 
made. The little two-wheeled cart bounds 
down the hills like a ball. The pony is ever 
fresh, ever willing. A corner, you cry, a 
thousand-feet gorge below, a sharp turn, one 
wheel over the chasm! Well, you are round 
it now, and the next turn is before you. The 
Times has been robbed of some shillings, and 
you will eat salmon and sausage in the hotel 
to-night. To the pony be the pzan. 

The stolkjaerre is unique. May it long 
remain so. This, at least, is the prayer of the 
German Emperor, who has his own car and 
his own pony, and finds in the mountain 
land a solitude and a delight which no other 
country has yet given him. 
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Langfier ' 
SEPTEMBER 25—LORD HOPETOUN (1860) 


(EGE Hopetoun is the Governor- 

General of the new Common- 
wealth of Australia. He is married to 
a daughter of the 4th Lord Ventry. 
He has been Lord Chamberlain of the 
Household, Paymaster - General, and 
Governor of Victoria. Lord Halibur- 
ton is a son of the late Mr. Justice 
Haliburton of Nova Scotia, the author 
of “Sam Slick.” He served on the 
commissariat staff, 1855-70, when he 
was transferred to the civil service as 
Assistant - Director of Supplies and 
Transport. He has been Assistant- 
Under-Secretary for War, and was 
created a peer in 1898. The Bishop 
of Hereford, like the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, is an old schoolmaster. As Dr. 
Percival he was successively head 
master of Rugby and Clifton. He got 
a double first both in “ Mods” and 
“Greats” at Oxford, and was a Fellow 
of Queen’s College. By a remarkable 
coincidence the birthdays of the A7zug 


Elliott & Fry 
SEPTEMBER 26—LORD HALIBURTON (1832) 


SEPTEMBER 28—THE KING THE QUEEN 
OF PORTUGAL (1863) 


OF . PORTUGAL (1865) 


Russell ' 


SEPTEMBER 27—BISHOP OF HEREFORD, (1834) 


and Queen of Portugal fall on the 
same date. The Duchess of Cum- 
berland is the wife of the Duke of 
Cumberland, who appeared on our 
birthday page last week. The Duchess, 
who before her marriage was Princess 
Thyra Caroline Charlotte Anne of Den- 
mark, is the third daughter of Christian 
IX.,-King of Denmark. Lord Roberts 
was born in 1832, and has been exactly 
fifty years in the service, having joined 
in 1851. He was made a baronet in 
1881, was raised to the peerage in 1892, 
and was created an earl in I90I as a 
reward for his services in South Africa. 
Lord Ancaster, who is the joint Heredi- 
tary Lord Great Chamberlain of England, 
was born in 1830 and succeeded to his 
father’s title in 1867. He married a sister 
of the Marquis of Huntly. The family 
name originally was Heathcote, but in 
1872 the present Lord Ancaster assumed, 
by royal licence, the additional surnames 
of Willoughby and Drummond, 


SEPT. 29—DUCHESS OF CUMBERLAND (1853) 


Chancellor 


SEPTEMBER 30—LORD ROBERTS (1832) 
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Elliott & Fry: 
OCTOBER 1—LORD ANCASTER (1830) 
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THE GHOST OF LUCINDA. 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


By Dorothea Deakin. 


U nbappily for me my godfathers and god- 

mothers decided that my life should be 
spent behind the counter of a bank; but my 
ambition’ has always been to serve my 
country as a soldier, and I feel sure that 
providence gave me six feet of height anda 
broad straight back to do credit to the King’s 
uniform, and I often feel it a little hard that 
I have been driven to the very opposite 
extreme, and have been compelled to waste 
my inches on a desert bank. 

Luckily Iam enough of a philosepher to 
make the best of a bad job, and have learnt 
to take some small amount of interest in 
other things—psychical research, for in- 
stance, and my faithful bicycle, which is an 
Elswick, and never goes astray. 

I get many cheap holidays *out of my 
psychical society, which is small and little 
known, confining itself wholly into a regular 
system of inquiry into the haunted homes of 
England, and it was on the first fine Sunday 
of July that I rode down to Mainwaring 
Wood to inquire into certain stories we had 
heard and to take a few photographs for our 
magazine. It was a glorious day, and I had 
a glorious ride through the Kentish lanes and 
gardens of half-grown hops. 

I reached the end of my journey, Main- 
waring village, all too soon, and put up my 
machine at the only inn in the place. The 
old house and garden which I had been told 
to explore lay on the edge of Mainwaring 
Wood, and although the house was square 
and solid and rather small, and relied for 
effect on the Virginia creeper and climbing 
roses which covered its bare red sides, the 
garden was lovely—a wilderness of the beau- 
tiful evil things which triumph over all 
delicate and modest growths, and in time ruin 
and destroy everything. 

I don’t know much about flowers, but I 
recognised the wild convolvulus and a certain 
purple willow which grows and spreads more 
quickly than anything else I know, and I 
saw that a few of the tall spiky things I love, 
larkspur and foxglove and evening prim- 
rose, still held their sweet slender heads 
above the clinging, twining tendrils of the 
“root of all evil.” 

It was the garden which was supposed to 
be haunted—not the house itself, and the 
ghost was the ghost of a girl whose lover had 
been killed in battle, and who had wandered 
about the garden waiting for his return till she 
died ; who still wandered and waited, they said. 

There was no story about the house 
itself, but I found the old caretaker and 
asked her a question or two. She was very 
dirty and most disreputable-looking, .and I 
discovered to my disgust that she had only 
been there two days. She knew nothing, 
had seen nothing, and appeared to live in an 
atmosphere of gin, so I left her in disgust and 
went to take my photographs. 

I took one plate of the house from the 
front, and another from the side, but I kept 
the rest of my dozen for the garden, where I 
found all kinds of interesting things; an old 
fountain and a summer-house, and even a sun- 
dial almost hidden by convolvulus ; indeed, 
there were so many charming pictures on 
every hand that. I had hardly the heart to 
choose one before another. 

When I had finished eleven of my plates, 
keeping the last one for anything that might 
turn up, I went back to the village to get 
some lunch and make a few inquiries, but, as 
I half expected, I learnt nothing more than I 
knew already. Everyone told me the same 
story, that the place was haunted by the ghost 
of Lucinda Mainwaring, and that most of the 
villagers had seen her waiting at the door in 
me percen wall for the lover who never came 

ack, 


“What is she like to look at?” I asked 
the stout lady who sold ginger beer and cheap 
pink-and-white sweets at the corner shop, and 
whom I found full of conversation and civility, 

“She couldn’t have been much to look at,” 
said she, “judging by the talk of them ’as 
seen ’er. White face an’ dark ’air an’ some 
kind of a light garmint on, without any waist 
to it—same as a child of seven might wear, 
with ’er ed in one of them big bonnets. A 
nice fright she is by all accounts, and the sol- 
dier that was killed was a deal better without 
’er—I shouldn’t wonder if ’e ’adn’t been dead 
at all an’ stopped away a-purpose. She 
couldn’t ’ave ’ad much decent Christian feelin’ 
about ’er either or she would ’ave stopped 
peaceful an’ ’appy where the Lord put ’er, 
an’ not come moanin’ back lookin’ for ’er 
young man, frightenin’ respectable people, and 
keepin’ the ’ouse from bein’ let.” 

“What part of the garden does she like 
best?” I asked. “Where does the ghost 
generally walk ?” 

“She takes ’em all in turn,” said the 
ginger-beer lady scornfully. “One week it’s 
the summer-’ouse, an’ then the next, as like 
as not, they sees ’er a-sittin’ by the fountain 
looking at the water. proper silly. An’ then 
on a Sunday, as often as not some o’ them 
soft-headed lads from the village’ll take their 
young women walkin’ in the wood, an’ come 
screechin’. ’ome, tellin’? ’ow they seed ’er 
standin’ at the doorway in the wall lookin’ 
down the road as if she was waitin’ for some- 
one. They’re all frightened to death of ’er— 
a pack of fools ! ” 

I quite agreed with her, but directly I had 
finished my lunch I went back to the garden 
to look for the little door. 

I found it in the high red brick wall which 
shut out the wood on the south side, and 
remembered that I had been told to takea 
photograph of this arched doorway. I was 
very thankful that I had still the twelfth plate 
left. No doubt it was here that Lucinda Main- 
waring had said good-bye to her lover a hun- 
dred years ago, and it was here that she had 
watched for his return so many weary days 
and months till death kindly put an end to 
her sorrows; so I settled my tripod and 
focussed the little opening so that my picture 
should take in nothing beyond the wallflowers 
growing so prettily on the coping. 

At last it was right. I drew my head from 
the black cloth to take off the cap and to see 
at the same time something which made my 
heart beat a good deal quicker than I approved 
of. 

A girl stood in the arched doorway against 
a vivid background of the purple willows—a 
girl in a loose gown of some soft white stuff 
with a big bonnet tied under her little chin 
and sandals on her little feet ; a girl with a 
white pathetic face and heavy dark hair, and 
the sweetest, saddest brown eyes I had ever 
seen. 

I never knew before that I was braver 
than other men, but it is a fact, and a fact that 
I shall remember with pride to the end of my 
life, that I did not lose my presence of mind 
at this critical moment. I took. that photo- 
graph while the ghost of Lucinda Mainwaring 
stood in the doorway and was taken too. 

4 When I had put the cap back in its place 
I took off my hat and walked up to her 
quickly, seeing as I drew near what I think 
I must have known in my heart all the 
time that the girl was no pale wraith but 
made of good living flesh and blood, for she 
smiled into my face as no spirit could have 
smiled, and said quickly, “I am not a 
ghost !” 

“Tam glad of it,” said I, “‘but for a 
moment, I must apologise for taking your 
photograph in this unceremonious way, but 
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you see you came into the picture rather un- 
expectedly.” 

“Yes,” she said slowly, and I noticed 
that she had some sprays of lilac resting on 
her dark hair under the brim of her white 
bonnet and that her white dress had a little 
purple flower on it. “Yes, I didn’t know 
anybody was in the wood ;I ought to have 
spoken. I thought you saw me before you 
took the photograph, but | must have been 
mistaken.” 

She smiled again, and I saw that she had 
a dimple on her left cheek, and that she 
knew very well that she had not made a 
mistake at all, that I had taken the cap off 
deliberately, and that, strange to say, in 
spite of this knowledge, she was not in the 
least angry. I looked at her old-fashioned 
dress and laughed. 

“So it is you,” I said, ‘‘who have been 
wilfully frightening the good people of Main- 
waring and keeping a good house tenantless 
for all these months. If you are not Lucinda 
Mainwaring herself you are a very good 
understudy. What is the idea ? ” 

A dark suspicion flashed into my mind, 
and I began to put two and two together in 
my usual sagacious way. r 

I have said before that the army was the 
shattered dream of my life, but next to that I 
think the profession of a detective had the 
most charm for me. Perhaps this girl, this 
imitation ghost, was the safeguard and pro- 
tector of a gang of coiners concealed in the 
almost empty house ; perhaps she kept away 
intruders from a band of dangerous bomb- 
producing Anarchists. 

“What is the idea?” I asked again. 
“Why are you masquerading in such a cos- 
tume as this ?” 

The girl’s face flushed. 

“Don’t you like it?” she asked hurriedly, 
and I saw that her question was not born of 
mere coquetry but of a desperate effort to gain 
time. Her cheeks were scarlet, and she went 
on before I could find words fora suitable 
reply. 

“Tam almost ashamed to tell you,” she 
said slowly. “You will think it all so foolish 
and sentimental. Lucinda Mainwaring was 
my great-grandfather’s sister, my great-great- 
aunt, and this house and garden have belonged 
to my people for hundreds of years. My 
grandfather gambled away all his money 
and lost everything, and now we are very, 
very poor and the estate is sold.” Her face 
lost its colour, and she kept her eyes fixed on 
the ground. I wanted to look at them again, 
and wished that she wouldn’t. 

“So you see,” she continued almost ina 
whisper, “I have at least the right of birth 
and of old associations to the place. I can’t 
bear to think that it all belongs to strangers, 
and I come here every Sunday when it is fine 
and play at being Lucinda Mainwaring in 
the old garden.” 

By the time she had finished speaking 
my fears and suspicions had vanished as 
completely as if they had never been, and I 
loathed myself for dreaming of such a thing 
in the face of this girl’s confiding story and 
charming manners. I thought of the ginger- 
beer woman’s “not much to look at,” and 
felt that the village deserved all that it had 
got and even more. No doubt the pale, 
delicate loveliness of this girl was beyond the 
power of these hinds to appreciate. A florid, 
flaxen-haired creature with crimson cheeks 
and a fluffy fringe was their idea of feminine 
beauty. They were, indeed, a pack of fools ! 

At last she raised her eyes from the 
ground ; I think she must have seen admira- 
tion in mine, for her tone gained confidence 
and she laughed a little as she went on, now 
quite sure of my sympathy. 
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“T copied my gown from a portrait of the 
real Lucinda,” she said, ‘and it makes me 
so happy to come down here every week and 
forget all my worries.” 

“Do you live in London, then ?” I asked. 

“Ye—es; near London. My name is 
Lucinda Mainwaring just as hers was, Will 
you tell me yours ?” she asked childishly. 

I hesitated, and once more cursed my god- 
father for the Christian name he had given 
me and my father for the surname which was 
his only. legacy. How was I to tell this girl— 
this delicate, high-bred maiden of an old and 
Jones 
and that I worked for my living behind the 
hateful counter of a doubly hateful bank? I 
pictured to myself the change in her charming 
face’ and the curl of her lip as she turned 
away from me to return to her own ancestral 
démains. Why should I make a martyr of 
my feelings and-disappoint a pretty girl who 
seemed to promise friendliness at the very 
least by such a tactless confession as this? 
I am a singularly truthful person as a rule, 
but for once [ would indulge in a _ little 
romance. She was masquerading, why should 
not [? I should never see her again, so what 
mattered a harmless ‘fiction to keep up the 
tone of the comedy we ‘were playing ? 

I would make one concession to the truth 
and divulge my Christian name alone. 

“My name is Raphael,” I said. “Iama 
soldier—I have been out at the front with th: 
15th Lancers and have just been invalided 
home.” 

When I had once made the plunge I was 
glad of what I had done, especially when I 
saw how pleased she looked. 

“T am glad you are a soldier,” she cried. 
“T like a man to be a soldier. The Main- 
waring women have always lov——liked 
soldiers.” 

“One of the Mainwaring women died for 
a soldier,” 1 murmured, and she smiled at me 
so charmingly that I hated myself for my 
deceit, and felt that if I had made a mistake 
in supposing that I should never see her again 
I had been behaving like a fool. 

Lucinda was delightful to talk to, and 
when we went back to the garden presently 
she showed me the fountain half hidden in 
ivy and convolvulus where her unhappy 
ancestress had wept so many bitter tears and 
the sundial where she and her soldier-lover 
had spent so many happy hours and had 
wreathed with flowers so many times. We 
stayed in the garden the whole long afternoon 
till six o’clock, when Lucinda put on a sailor 
hat and hid her bonnet in the summer-house, 
covered her quaint dress with a long grey 
dust-cloak, and went back to town from the 
little station outside the wood by the 6.45 
train, while I rode home on my bicycle with 
brain and heart utterly and entirely bewitched. 

It was late when I reached my dark and 
lonely lodgings in Canonbury, but not too late 
to develop my photographs. I couldn’t see 
much of my pretty Lucinda in the dark blur 
down the middle-of the last plate, but I put it 
to dry with the others in the rack and tossed 
about restlessly all night, longing for the first 
ray of sunlight to come into the room that I 
might print it. | 

The photograph was charming ; of course 
it couldn’t have been anything else, and I 
decided to report my-visit to the psychical 
secretary as a failure. I was: not going to 
share Lucinda »with any society, however 
Spiritual and disinterested. 

The next Sunday, and the next, and the 
next I’ rode. -to Mainwaring. Wood, and 
Lucinda was always thereand always kind. On 
the fourth Sunday it rained; and after an hour 
of ‘heartbreaking suspense ‘at my Sitting-room 
window I cast economy to the winds‘and went 
down by train‘to find that the sun’ had driven 
away the clouds’ and ‘that Lucinda was at: the 
door in-the wall .as usual, waiting: for the 
soldier-lover who, unlike the ‘sweetheart of 
that other unhappy Lucinda, always came. 

And all the weekdays which came between 
these’ happy Sundays | worried and tormented 
myself with the thought of this unscrupulous 
deception of a trusting girl. 

The third Sunday + was the one on which I 
told my love, and I had made a desperate 


effort to tell the whole miserable truth at the 
same time, but for some unknown reason 
Lucinda objected to serious conversation, and 
whenever my voice took a graver tone she 
hastily changed the subject. 

“Don’t be gloomy,” she said once. ‘We 
are both as happy as we can be, aren’t we? 
I am sure | am, and it is a pity to spoil every- 
thing with a prudent discussion of any kind. 
Let us make the most of the summer while it 
is here. It will be gone only too soon, and 
then everything will be over.” 

So the subject dropped; and while the 
pleasant days in the garden increased to five 
and six and seven, my gloom and unrest grew 
deeper and deeper, and the blot on my con- 
science grew as black as night and as heavy 
as lead. At last I made up my mind that | 
couldn’t bear it any longer, and swore to 
myself as I rode to Mainwaring for the seventh 
time that I would ‘not leave Lucinda until I 
had confessed everything. 

That morning ride was not a pleasant one. 
Lucinda had been so deeply interested in my 
soldiering. She had asked me so many ques- 
tions, and I had answered them all with more 
or less false information picked up from the 
halfpenny papers. She had believed me with 
the confiding trustfulness of a child. How 
was I to tell her? How was I to begin? 
How could [ break this terrible news and 
break at the same time, perhaps, Lucinda’s 
heart ? 

She was not waiting in the arched door- 
way when | got there, and I went into the 
garden to look for her. She was not in the 
summer-house, although I saw her sailor hat 
under the seat, and she was not beside the 
fountain. Then I went to the sundial; but 
again no Lucinda, and 1 was turning away 
wondering where to look for her next when a 
ridiculous little cocked-hat of a note, tucked 
in one of the crevices of the red-brick pedestal, 
caught my eye and | pulled it out and opened 
it. It was in a round girlish hand, and this is 
what I read :— 

“T am writing this to say good-bye. This 
is the last of all our happy Sundays, and you 
must try to forget me. I have deceived you 
shamefully since the: first time we met. If 
you were to know all you would never forgive 
me. Please don’t try to find me because it 
will only make things worse.—Your heart- 
broken LUCINDA.” 

I stared at this mysterious document for 
some time before 1 could come to a conclusion 
of any kind} with a sickening feeling of dis- 
appointment in my heart. 

Then Lucinda, too, had been playing a 
game beyond the masquerade in the first 
Lucinda’s gown and bonnet. 

What was the mystery? Was Lucinda 
married or engaged, and had she merely been 
playing with me to while away a few idle 
hours ? 

I was half stunned; for the moment I 
forgot my own worry and the humiliating 
confession I had to make, but I could think 
of nothing else to be done, so I went to look 
for Lucinda, and a very unpleasant game of 
hide-and-seek it was. 

It was nearly three-quarters of an hour 
before I went to look in the summer-house 
for the second time, and I. only found her 
then because she was crying-and could not 
altogether stifle her sobs. She: was. crouched 
up at the back of the summer-house almost 
hidden in the ivy, and she was ‘crying as if her 
heart would break. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” I 
asked, but Lucinda did not answer. Her 
bonnet had fallen to the ground and her face 
was buried inthe ivy. 

“Lucinda !” 

Still no answer. 

“You are making me very.‘unhappy,” 
said, and then at last she looked up. 

“ You ‘had better go away,” she said. “I 
am a wicked, wicked girl, and you had better 
go away and try to forget me.’ 

“Why are you sey 22. (I. asked, 
“What have you done to deceive me?” 
Her poor little face was quite swollen and 
red, and she tried to h'de it from me. 

“T have deceived you from the very 
beginning,” she sobbed. “I told you that 
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my name was Lucinda Mainwaring—it’s 
nothing of the kind. I’m not a Mainwaring 
at all, and no relations of mine ever lived 
here. I’m nobody in particular and I do 
typewriting and shorthand in an office for my 
living. My father was a clerk in a bank and 
my grandfather was a butcher—so there !” 

“Ts that all?” 1 asked, and Lucinda 
stopped sobbing and looked surprised. 

“All?” she repeated, “It is enough, 
isn’t it? Don’t you understand? I have 
simply been acting a part all through.” 

“Why did you do it?” I said, while for 
more reasons than one my heavy heart grew 
lighter. 

Lucinda sighed. 

“TY have such a dull life,” she said. “TT 
live in lodgings, and nothing ever happens. 
One day I came down here fora holiday, and 
it was all so beautiful and quiet and restful I 
could hardly tear myself away. Then | heard 
the story of the girl who had lost her lover, 
and I began to imagine that I was Lucinda 
Mainwaring and that this was my garden. 
One day I bought a piece of muslin at a sale 
to make mys-lIf this dress, and my bonnet is 
only a 54d. sun-hat tied under my: chin. 
When you came and took me for the ghost 
I liked you so much, and I was afraid you 
wouldn’t take any notice of a poor little short- 
hand girl. I thought I would play another 
part for your benefit—the part of the real 
Lucinda’s great-grandniece. You see I didn’t 
know that I should ever see you again—it all 
seemed so simple and harmless, and when you 
did come again after all I couldn’t find it in 
my heart to tell you. I have+been getting 
more and more miserable ever since, and | 
wish I was dead !” 

“T don’t,’ I ‘said. 
name?” 

“Lucy Manners. You see it is very like 
the other name, isn’t it?” She looked so 
timidly up into my face that I bent and kissed 
her to her great astonishment. 

“Do you think I care what your name 
is?” I said. “You will always be Lucinda 
to me, and what do I care for a list of dead- 
and-gone ancestors, most of them with more 
or less shady characters by all accounts? I 
want you—not your disreputable ancestors.” 

The smile had come back into my sweet- 
heart’s eyes. 

“Then you don’t mind ?”’ she said wonder- 


“What is your 


ingly. “ Youcan forgive such a lie as that ?” 
“Forgive !” I laughed a little. This was 
5 5 
too much. 


“If it comes to forgiveness you ‘have as 
much or more to forgive than I have. I told 
you that"I was a soldier, that 1 had been 
wounded fighting for my country.” 

“Yes,” Lucinda’s voice was very eager. 

“Tt was a lie. I am nothing of the kind. 
My name is Raphael Jones ; like your father 
I am aclerk in a bank, and like you I am 
nobody in particular.” 

Luc'nda put her two hands on my shoulders, 
and this time it was she who laughed. 

“You are not a soldier ?” she cried. ‘ You 
are speaking the truth? -You will never, 
never have to go out and fight ? ” 

“Yes,” I answered humbly, “for once I 
am speaking the truth. - I am not a soldier at 
all—not even a volunteer or a militiaman, and 
I shall never be called upon to fight.” 

Lucinda laughed again for pure joy. 

“Thank God !” she said. 


A Bud. 


hou art a bud I ween, 
And what the bud will be 
Has only been foreseen 
By summer-time and me. 


None other has foretold 
The petals red and white, 

Theheart ‘of yellow goid 
Deep hidden out of sight. 


And we will wake thy soul 

By touch.of sun and shower, 
And make the bud unroll 

Into a perfect flower. 


RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 
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Elliott & Fry 
AGE 48 


MR. CECIL RHODES, 


AN couple of years ago one of the daily papers had 

a “silly-season ” discussion on the question 
“Is marriage a help to success ?” Without any 
intention of reviving that ancient controversy it 
may be pointed out as a curious coincidence that 
the three men who have helped to make 
history in South Africa—Lord Kitchener, Lord 
Milner, and Cecil Rhodes—are bachelors. To 
these might be added a fourth and a fifth in the 
persons of General Baden-Powell and General 
Hunter. Not one of the five, however, can be 
termed an old bachelor, a very different thing 
from a mere bachelor, as Lord Kitchener, who 
is the eldest of the group, is only fifty-one, while 
General Baden-Powell is only forty-four. Mr. 
Rhodes, possibly, may be regarded as hopeless, as 
he publicly declared in the most hard-hearted 
fashion some years ago that as far as success in 
life was concerned there was no greater encum- 
brance than a wife. Hewever, Mr. Rhodes is not 
too old to learn better. The Bishop of Calcutta’s 
bachelordom is so far remarkable that he is 
probably the solitary instance of the head 
master of a great public school being unmarried. 


-- THE CHURCH .. 


Hands 


THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA, AGE 47 


OF SEVEN 


LORD KITCHENER, AGE 51 


- - SOUTH AFRICA... 


MR. ARTHUR BALFOUR, AGE 53 


| - - POLITICS ... 


Russell 
MR. HERBERT GLADSTONE, AGE 47 
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HE GLARLER 


BRILLIANT ... 
BACHELORS. 


Elliott & Fry 


LORD MILNER, AGE 47 


As head of Harrow Dr. Welldon was, of course, a 
brilliant success. He was so far fortunate that he 
had two sisters well-nigh as energetic as himself 
to keep house for him. It is seldom that a man 
of Dr. Welldon’s eminence can avoid having a 
“rumoured engagement” foisted upon him, but 
so far Dr. Welldon has escaped even the rumour. 
Mention of the Bishop of Calcutta suggests even 
a more distinguished ecclesiastical dignitary, to 
wit, the Bishop of London, who we all. know is 
a celibate. Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s engagement 
is a timely reminder that because a man reaches 
forty-seven without taking unto himself a wife it 
must not be hastily assumed that he is either 
a confirmed bachelor or a misogynist. To show 
the folly of drawing general conclusions from 
particular cases as to success or failure it is only 
necessary to mention Mr. Arthur Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Balfour, who was born 
in 1848, is unmarried. Mr. Chamberlain, who is 
just twelve years older, has been married three 
times. As Lord James of Hereford is seventy- 
three he may be regarded, perhaps, as having 
given up all thoughts of matrimony. 


Bassano 


LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, AGE 73 
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Current Sports and Pastimes. 


J. SCHRICKER—captain of the German 


football-team which has been touring in England 


Schricker, the captain of the German 
* football combination now in England 
and playing representative sides of English 
amateurs and professionals selected by the 
Football Association, has already had 
practical experience of English football 
grounds as well as players. As captain 
of the Berlin team which met Tottenham 
Hotspur, Aston Villa, and. Southampton 
among other clubs over here last January he 
was very popular. A skilful player at half- 
back himself he has done much to improve 
the standard of Association football in Ger- 
many. Two of the best all-round athletes 
Berlin University has produced of late years, 
the brothers Schricker, are among the leading 
personalities of German sport to-day. They 
have contributed largely to the successes 
Berlin hockey players have had on the ice at 
Davos the last two winters. 
M:* W. P. Carpmael’s proposal that for the 
future the Rugby international teams 
should be selected by men who have not 
retired from active play for more than five 
years is a thoroughly healthy suggestion. 
The Rugby Union has been dominated far 
too long by men who, however well inten- 
tioned, are hopelessly out of touch with 
modern play. The M.C.C. is not a violently 
radical institution, but it is indecently pro- 
gressive compared with the Rugby Union. I 
can imagine what an outcry there would be if 
the English teams for the test matches in this 
country were selected by men who had not 
played any first-class cricket for twenty years. 
Yet this is precisely how the international 
fifteens against Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
are selected by the Rugby Union. 


Gores the population it has had to 

draw from England’s performances in 
international matches for the last five years 
have been of a kind to make angels weep. The 
idea the Rugby Union authorities are appa- 
rently imbued with, viz., that football should be 
played for its own sake and not for the sake of 
victory, is pure idealism. The object of every 
man who takes part in a game is to win it; 
and the disastrous experience of England in 
her series of international matches in the past 
few years is largely accountable for the failing 
interest in the Rugby game. The Association 
game has been making huge strides latterly 


A BRILLIANT SAVE BY THE GOALKEEPER 


A scene at the Tottenham Hotspur ground at the beginning of the season 


in the south of England, and at its present 
rate of progression will soon wipe out. the 
Rugby game altogether if the reactionary 
policy of the Rugby Union is persisted in. 
At present the great strongholds of the game 
are the universities and three or four London 
clubs. But in England no game can long 
continue to exist if supported by only half-a- 
dozen clubs however powerful. 


MR. C. McGAHEY 


Who is said to be going out to Australia with 
Mr. A. C. MacLaren’s team, is almost as good 
a footballer as he is a cricketer 
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i generally like to keep this page severely 
devoted to prose, but I don’t think any 
excuse is needed for breaking the rule for 
once. A correspondent thus commemorates 
Mr. C. B. Fry’s great feat of scoring his 
sixth successive century at Lord’s while 
playing for England v. Yorkshire on 
September 12 :— : 
When shall their glory fade? 

Six centuries running made, 

All the world wondered, 

Honour to Fry who played, 


Honour the record made, 


Noble six hundred ! 
—G. H. T. 


Wiss of the millionaires are in Scotland 
just now ; nearly all of them are busy 
in the deer forests. Mr. Cecil Rhodes and 
Mr. Alfred Beit have been shooting with 
Colonel Rhodes at Rannoch Lodge in Perth- 
shire, a delightful place yielding stags and 
roe-deer in abundance in addition to grouse 
and black game. Mr. Beit’s partner, Mr. 
Julius Wernher, rents Lord Kyllachy’s com- 
paratively small estate in Inverness-shire. 


: M: Waldorf Astor has been getting some 
heads in the Fannich forest in Ross- 
shire, whose tenant, if I mistake not, is Mr. 
Arthur Grenfell. The Neumanns are at 
Invercauld and Mr. C. D. Rudd is at Kinloch. 
The few reports to hand from the forests men- 
tioned above show that the deer are in 
plenty, but not great in size either of haunch 
or head. Few royals have been shot down to 
the time of writing, and after all a royal is the 
summit of every man’s ambition. It is well 
for a forest that the best stags should not 
come to the rifle, for when the great heads are 
bagged only the second best remain for next 
season’s sires, 


e[ete Rothschilds rent no shooting in Scot- 

land, and J have never heard that any 
one of the three brothers is given to the use 
of the gun, though Lord Rothschild has some 
splendid preserves at Tring Park, his seat. 
The Sassoons, on the other hand, number 
several sportsmen in their house. Mr. 
Reuben Sassoon does not shoot, but his 
younger brother, Mr. Arthur Sassoon, is 
reckoned a good shot, and rents a place in 
Scotland, Tulchan Lodge, from the Dowager 
Countess of Seafield, who owns so much 
sporting country. 
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‘Tre lady with the 

rifle is at large. 
Lady Tweedmouth 
has secured at least 
one stag on her hus- 
band’s forest shoot- 
ings of Guisachan 
and Glasha in Stratt 
Affrie near Beauly. 
Doubtless the 
Duchess of Bedford, 
who has been yacht- 
ing in Irish waters, 
will score heavily, 
for she is an expert 
shot and the Duke 
has half - a - dozen 
shooting estates in 
Scotland this season. 
On the Clunie estate 
in Ross-shire, where 
the forest extends 
over more than 
20,000 acres and is 


expected to yield fifty stags or more, Miss Fenton Newall - has 


shot several stags. 


A SALMON FISHERMAN IN THE HIGHLANDS 


A favourite pool with anglers on the river Tummel 


THE PATEER. 


ord Middleton, 
who owns so 
many fine sporting 
estates, has had some 
fine heads from his 
forest of Applecross. 
This splendid estate 
is in Ross-shire and 
extends over 70,000 
acres or more. It is 
a sportsman’s para- 
dise. Lord Middle- 
ton carries his fifty 
odd years lightly and 
is a very keen sports- 
man. In addition to 
his great estate of 
Applecross he is 
master of Middleton 
Hall in Warwick- 
shire, Birdsall House, 
York, the headquar- 
ters of the Middleton 
pack, of which he is 


the popular master, and Wollaton Hall, Nottingham. Lord Middle- 


ton is married to a sister of Sir William Gordon-Cumming of Altyre. 


MR. R. A. SANDERS 


The master of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds 


A KILL WITH THE MINEHEAD HARRIERS 
Mr. Ludovic Bligh, on horseback, is the master of the pack 


WITH THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS 


On Dunkery Hill—waiting for the hounds to draw. 
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Dunkery beacon is 1,707 ft. high 


RHE TALLER. 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


FASHIONS THROUGH THE 


CAMERA. 


Downey 
MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 


Wearing a lovely tea gown ornamented with 
chiffon roses 


Wit the curious tide of favour which 

one moment discards a beautiful thing 
and the next moment will have nothing else, 
the love of all women’s hearts seems to have 
firmly settled itself with a love that will not be 
denied upon pearls. Little pearls and great 
pearls, pearls white, pink, black, and even 
green, never was there such a rush for one 
particular jewel as there is for this, perhaps 
the sweetest and most lovable after all. 
It being absolutely necessary that in a 
perfect necklace the pearls should all exactly 
match, it is necessarily becoming more and 
more difficult to procure one, particularly the 
long chains which are so much desired for 
graceful draping among the soft laces of 
present fashions. 


t is more a wonder that pearls are ever 
out of fashion than that they should be so 
immensely sought after, as of all precious 
jewels they are eminently the most becoming. 
They seem to have a quite wonderful quality 
of improving a poor complexion and becoming 
to a perfect one, giving out some of their own 
lustre and delicate tints to the wearer’s skin, 
by no means crying out for the perfect back- 
ground that diamonds and many other stones 
insist on. All over the world the craze for 
pearls seems to be an ever-increasing fact, 
and one wonders where the supply will 
come from if it goes on much longer. Rich 


Americans buy them by the handful while 
their English and French sisters buy as 
many as they can get, and are, perhaps, even 
more particular as to the perfection of their 
quality and shape; and morning, afternoon, 
and evening they are always worn in some 
form or another. 


t is certain that a great many fine strings 
and beautiful settings will be seen at the 
coronation, and the magnificent dresses which 
will see the light at that and other court 
functions at the same time will be richly 
worked with them. The coloured pearls 
which are eagerly sought after are more 
desired for their rarity than their beauty, 
though the delicate pink have a certain 
amount of prettiness. Fabulous prices are 
paid for these and especially for the pale 
green, of which it is almost impossible to 
obtain sufficient to make a complete necklace, 


here can never have been a time before 
when the dressmaker’s assistant was 
of such vital importance in the creation 
of elaborate gowns or when workers have 
needed such deft and cunning fingers. 
Among all the many little subtleties of dress 
of the present moment one can scarcely 
imagine anything more difficult than the 
making and arranging of the wonderful chiffon 
flowers and foliage which adorn our evening 
frocks and tea gowns. It is certainly a very 
charming novelty, and as all these flowers and 
leaves have to be made by hand there is a 
delightful absence of formality about them. 


Jeilowers are being made, too, out of panne 

with leaves in soft many-toned velvets 
and softly crushed upon the dress or cloak. 
The photograph of Miss Sarah Brooke on this 
page gives an excellent idea of the effect, and 
the chiffon roses are quite the most dainty 
feature of the lovely tea gown worn by Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. 


hose most satisfactory and useful neces- 
saries to our wardrobe, the coat and 
skirt, are just coming once more under our 
closest attention. The cold days send us hurry- 
ing to be comfortably clad in light tweeds, and 
for the autumn this year we shall have a most 
cheerfully varied selection of coats and skirts 
of all kinds. The shapes of the coats this 
year are innumerable, the most novel being 
the three-quarter length, though to my mind 
not by any means the most becoming, as it 
certainly entails the wearer being tall and 
slim. Except in fur the bolero will at last 
retire from its exalted position as first favourite, 
and the infinitely more becoming and cosy 
little coat, either very loose or with a small 
neatly-fitting basque, has come to comfort us 
and, let it be whispered, improve our figures at 
the same time. 


nother autumn favourite is to be the 
Russian blouse in velvet—velvet with 

silk strappings and curious embroideries now 
and velvet with fur later on. With this coat 
alone shall we see tight cuffs, though the 
sleeve above will be quite full, particularly at 
the elbow. Except in fur revers will have 
almost vanished, big collars will still hold 
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Downey 


MISS SARAH BROOKE 


Wearing a dress decorated with flowers made of 
pai.ne and leaves of velvet 


their own, but in many cases our shoulders 
are to be displayed in the neatest possible 
lines. 
glebers is surely some proverb or profound 
remark which “they” say about the 
supply satisfying the demand ; though one 
cannot remember its exact words it has always 
been my weekly amiable endeavour to satisfy 
all demands at the same moment, thereby 
leading to much agitation of the mind, for the 
demands have by providence’s (by the way 
is providence of feminine gender ?) little way 
a trick of all being upon some different topic. 
Hearty thanks, therefore, to tatlers for 
having this week all combined to demand’ 
more about one subject alone. 


“Vanity” is only too anxious to help 
any readers who are seeking information 
on adress or house decoration, &c. Short 
replies will be given each week. 

Letters should be written on one side of 
the paper, and bear full name and address 
as well as pseudonym for publication if 
desired. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Anxious OnE.—I am sorry we do not supply paper 
patterns, but I think you would find it quite casy to 
arrange the chiffon on a well-fitting lining. This, of 
course, should be of silk. You could get a good tight- 
fitting paper pattern from D. H. Evans, Oxford Street, 
who supply patterns of all sorts. 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. ° 


FEMININE ADORNMENTS. 


A THREE-QUARTER COAT 


Of biscuit-coloured box cloth with astrachan under coat. Above a 

band of the fur on collar and sleeves is a band of tucked silk, and 

at the edge of each tuck a silver cord. The felt hat is threaded in 
the new style 


s will be seen on the previous page my mind is running all in 
one direction this week, a fact due to the letters of my 
correspondents all being on one topic. 


“Enis topic, which seems to be assuming quite serious proportions 
and to be almost. becoming an agitation, is earrings ; and to 
my profound astonishment masculine readers are entering into 
the fray. I confess I had always imagined them turning hurriedly 
from “Sports and Pastimes” to “Golfing Notes” with a deep 
disgust for the waste of paper in between. One masculine reader 
kindly but firmly puts me right on the subject of men not liking 
earrings. Iam dclighted to hear it, for I feel it to be a feather in 
my cap, as I always stand out that men have excellent taste in 
feminine attire and adornment even though, perhaps, only one 
in 5,000 can exactly describe what a woman has “got on.? My 
correspondent begs me to implore all women to wear these fascinating 
ornaments and also to have their little girls’ ears pierced. Mothers, 
please notice. 
Gomes back after some peaceful weeks in France from a part 
where there is no breath of a reminder of England or English 
ways this request comes with almost a shock of surprise, and one 
realises that it is still only a sprinkling of women who wear earrings 
in England and children not at all. In France it seems to be quite 
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the other way about, hardly a feminine being without her 


pair, from the simplest brass rings to the most costly diamonds. 
Almost every tiny child has her little pair of rings, sometimes 
quite elaborate affairs but always very light so as not to drag the 
small lobes out of shape, while one is greatly struck with the fact that 
however poor—and the French country poor do ‘seem’ so very, 
very poor—a Frenchwoman may be she always manages to have 
some earrings, and that all the jewellers have rows of inexpensive 
pairs ready for humble customers as well as those for the rich. 
One continually sees the most toil-worn women, obviously living 
on only a few sous a day, with the most patched and ancient 
garments, still wearing big earrings, generally gilt brass of elaborate 
design, sometimes of gold which have passed through many treasur- 
ing hands and are the solitary heirloom. It certainly gives an 
added dignity to the strong old peasant faces anda quaint, whimsical 
charm to the little girls. 


M2" correspondents have asked me where they can get curious 

and uncommon earrings. It is, perhaps, rather cruel to tell 
them where I have seen the most uncommon and the most fascinat- 
ing, for I own that it is not an accessible place even with the 
pursuit of earrings in view. This place is the old curiosity shop 
curiously tucked away in a corner of the Grosse Horloge, Rouen. 
It is a place to rouse one’s worst passions, dark thoughts of burglary 
and gambling flashing across one’s brain in order to obtain sufficient 
coin with which to buy up the stock. 


A GOWN OF BLUE CLOTH 


Collar and lower part of bolero Persian paw. It is to be seen 
at Messrs. Ernest’s 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


FEMININE ADORNMENTS—continued. 


A[sbe tiny window there is a very feast of joy 
to the earring lover—even though it 
does make one covetous. Earrings of every 
kind are to be seen ; curious long pendants of~ 
series of delicate shapes strung together in 
lovely filigree, ‘Gr-pale ancient enamel! with the 
most delicate little designs painted thereon ;« 
rare old paste or great 
rings of seed pearls, 
everything the heart can 
desire and much more 
curious and original than 
the mind can imagine. 
There are, of. course. 
many French and Italian 
antique earrings to be 
had in London if one 
searches in the best oid 
curiosity shops where 
jewellery is madea study, 
and a certain number of 
English make are to be 
had too, but the antique 
English earrings are un- 
fortunately seldom as 
good, the English never 
having worn earrings 
so universally as their 
southern sisters, the 
workmanship conse- 
quently is not so original 
or delicate. . 


i am truly sorry I can- 

not give a more 
definite or nearer-at-hand 
address than Algiers for 
the purchase of the 
Algerian earrings I men- 
tioned a week ago, my 
own having come from 
their native land, but 
there are tany skilful 
jewellers in town who, 
I am sure, could exactly 
copy these earrings from 
a photograph, and there 
are always photographs 
of Algerian women to be 
had. Many artistic-fin- 
gered women now design 
their own earrings, taking 
great pride in thinking 
out new shapes, while 
others content them- 
selves with merely de- 
signing the filigree or 
pattern and basing it on 
a well-known shape. 


omen are always 

spoken of as being 
bundles of nerves, and it 
may perhaps be this acuteness of their senses 
which makes so many women love earrings 
for the sensation quite apart from their decora- 
tive quality. Certainly after wearing large 
rings or pendants one strangely misses their 
gentle tap upon one’s cheek and neck. 
Perhaps, after all, we are wrong about the 
nose ring, and its dip, dip upon the upper 
lip may be a most charming sensation. But 


oh! seekers after pleasurable sensations, 
please do not even attempt to try this barbaric 
one. This fascinating subject might be con- 
tinued almost for ever if one began to recount 
the earrings of distant countries such ‘as one 
I know which comes from a remote part of 
Poland and is made of filigree iron decorated 


A COAT AND SKIRT OF MIGNONETTE CLOTH 
Trimmed with dark green cloth 


with dried hips and haws and a piece of red 
gum, undoubtedly strange and barbaric yet 
really very pretty ; but for this I have not 
sufficient space. 


week or two ago I mentioned the good 
news that Mr. Ernest of Regent Street 

was enlarging his premises, and that besides 
his numberless tailor costumes and furs and 
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handsome coats of all kinds he is now making 
a speciality of evening gowns, and most fasci- 
nating evening gowns they are. Delicate in- 
tricacy and combination 6f materials and lace 
and flowers are the most noticeable_ features, 
such intricacy of wonderful laces and ribbons « 
that the whole isa work of mysterious beauty. 


very lovely and 
stately evening 

gown suitable for dinner 
or theatre wear is a 
study in black and white, 
and though eminently 
suitable for half-mourn- 
- ing has not the smallest 
suggestion of sombre- 
ness. - The foundation 
is of fine white taffetas, _ 
but the  taffetas is 
practically covered in a 
bold design of panels 
of appliqués of Jace on 
velvet. {These appli- 
qués are medallions of 
finest Chantilly lace, one 
panel consisting of 
medallions of white lace 
on black velvet, the next 
of black lace over white 
silk. _This is continued 
closely round the skirt 
and forms much of the 
decoration of the bodice. 


urther decorations to 
this charming dress 
are cunning knots of 
velvet ribbon and Jittle 
steel sewn ornaments, 
while frillings of chiffon 
and net soften the whole 
eifect. Another evening 
skirt is of net over silk, 
relying for part of its 
extreme novelty and 
charm upon pumbers of 
the tiniest pik chiffon 
roses, while a ball dress 
is composed of a deli- 
cate: combination of 
cream and_ nasturtium 
colours, the corsage 
being decorated with 
trails of these various- 
hued flowers, 


t would be impossible 
to leave the millinery 
at Mr. Ernest’s dainty 
showrooms unnoticed 
for a moment as it is of 
particular novelty and 
has the excellent merit of 
being on seemingly simple lines, the simple flat 
shapes being so intensely becoming. There 
is a delightful suggestion of mediavalism 
about some of them, there being wide drooping 
shapes of soft beaver, of zibeline cloth, made 
in cloth cut in narrow strips and joined together 
so that the edges make a series of small brims 
and flaps. These are generally carried out in 
several tones of, the same cloth. 
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AN OLD OAK DINING-ROOM. 


he long curtains could be of the same tapestry lined with either 
plain green silk or the same shade of red as the walls. The 
charming fashion of small curtains for the whole of the window is 
now happily well known in England and is becoming universal with 
the -satisfactory banishment of blinds. These should be of white 
silk, or, as one sometimes sees in France, of white lawn, but which- 
ever is used they should have a deep heading of heavy lace with little 
rings sewn close together for hanging on a slender brass rail. 
Rugs in deep shades of green, red, and cream form the most 
desirable floor with well-polished boards, but the rugs should be 
plentiful especially round and beneath the table. The two photo- 
graphs on this page are excellent examples of some ofthe fine old 
oak to be seen in the interesting collection of Hewetson’s, Tottenham 
Court Road. 


he owners of old oak tables will find themselves the happy 

possessors of the possibility of being in the first rank of fashion 

as far as tables are concerned, the fashion fortunately being a most 

desirable one. This is that we no longer are to have table cloths ; 

neither-a coloured cover when the table is not being used for lunch 
or dinner nor the regulation damask cover at meal-times. 


t matters not how dented with age or marked is the top of the oak 
table so long as it is a genuine one and of good design and a 
rich old colour. Our one thought must be to obtain a table as 
ancient and handsome as possible and to display all its charms all 
day long. The gate-legged round tables and the long slim simple 
tables of James I. and Cromwell periods are the most coveted tables 
for this use. This fashion is, of course, also carried out in other 
rooms other than those furnished in oak, and the mahogany tables 
of our grandfather’s love are once again given an opportunity to 
give back wonderful reflections of our silver and table decorations. 


Ne good feature of the oak dining table in this respect is that it 

does not require the extraordinary care that is necessary for a 
polished mahogany. one, the mahogany table being really quite a 
nervous anxiety, some owners of fine specimens almost devoting 
their lives to seeing that these precious objects receive the most 
unceasing attention, a tiny spot or scratch filling them with miserable 
consternation. It is general with the uncovered table to have 
elaborate lace trimmed and inserted or drawn thread squares of 
the finest damask under the plates, but these are sometimes not 
considered enough to protect the table from the heat of the plates. 
The best plan under this circumstance is to use squares of felt 
or wash leather. Often several sets of these are kept covered on the 
top with coloured silk which shows through the lace work. 


A. FINE OLD CARVED OAK SIDEBOARD 


erhaps of all the many ways of furnishing a dining-room oak 
has finally established itself as the most desirable and effective. 
The many beautiful old oak carved pieces of furniture which have 
remained in good preservation from far-away times have no doubt 
helped this. Carving was once a trade which was looked upon as a 
truly artistic one, as well it might have been, for the carving was a 
labour of love to those who did it, and each carver had the pleasure 
of carrying out his own individual taste on his piece of work. 
There was none of the dreadful turning out of legs and backs and 
tops by the hundred all exactly alike, and all joined together with 
the dreadful mechanical result we all know so well. But it must 
be said that there is now a strong tide in favour of hand work 
again and that much beautiful hand-carved furniture is to be seen, 
though for the time being it is. still swamped in the great masses 
of machine-turned articles. 


[*he background for old oak is undoubtedly a strong, clear red. 
Walls of this cheery colour in a perfectly plain paper with 

a very deep frieze of white painted canvas finished with a thick 
white frieze rail and white paint to all the woodwork make a 
most desirable and bright contrast to the dark furniture. For the 
covers of the chairs and window seat and fender stool—one must 
say in passing how entirely necessary for the perfect dining-room 
is a fender stool of goodly proportions——there is a very delightful 
thick canvas of a lovely shade of quiet, pale green with a very light 
conventional pattern of stalks and leaves, and. for the big grand- 
father arm chairs a deep biscuit-coloured tapestry with a big design 
of thistles in three shades of green. AN OLD OAK GATE-LEGGED TABLE 
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GOLFING NOTES. By Garden G. Smith. 


September is perhaps the most favoured 
month in the golfer’s calendar. The air 
has a bracing quality and the sky a move- 
ment and a colour which the golfer appreciates 
after the monotonous heat and glare of 
summer. The inland golfer especially loves 
September, for then the course is at its best 
and the putting greens are perfection. Summer 
is the resting time of the inland green as it 
is the time of trial for its seaside brother. 
By the stripes of the one is the other healed. 


he time of worm casts and dead leaves is 

not yet, and though the days are shorten- 

ing there is still time for a leisurely foursome 

after lunch. This year everything points to a 

fine autumn and a late fall, so the heart of the 
inland golfer is glad. 


unday golf is almost unknown in Scotland, 
but an equally dreadful thing has hap- 
pened. At St. Andrews itself certain mis- 
guided visitors have been observed on 
the Sabbath playing tennis in their 
own grounds in the very west-end of 
the town. A St. Andrews baillie, 
bearing the appropriate name of Barr, 
immediately brought the matter to the 
notice of the Town Council and asked 
whether there was no law to prevent 
the repetition of such conduct. The 
provost stated that under an Act of 
1579 the offenders were liable to a fine 
of 20s. Scots with an alternative of 
twenty-four hours in the stocks, and 
hinted that the latter would be the 
most effective form of punishment. 
We agree with the provost. The 
’ public exhibition in the stocks 
of a few fashionable people caught 
red-handed at Sunday tennis, ping- 
pong, bridge, or billiards during the 
summer could not fail to attract crowds 
of visitors and do much to restore the 
alleged waning popularity of the golfing 
Mecca. We wonder why the provost 
did not mention the ancient “seat of 
repentance” which used to be in St. 
Andrews town kirk, whereon so many 
Sabbath-breaking golfers of the past 
publicly expiated their offences. But 
perhaps at St. Andrews it was reserved 
for the exclusive use of Sunday golfers, 
who, as first-class misdemeanants, were 
accommodated with a seat, the stocks 
being the portion of those more abandoned 
persons who profaned the day by playing 
tennis and other carnal foreign games. 
A caddie who was reprimanded by a duffer 
for not watching his stroke and marking 
down the ball replied, “Ow can I see wot 
ain’t ?” 
question has been addressed to us on the 
A exact status of honorary members of 
golf clubs. The matter is not without interest 
as the position of honorary membership is not 
exactly defined. A golfer who is an honorary 
member of a club played for and won the 
club’s chief scratch prize, and the question is 
whether it was proper for him to do so. 
ersonally we have no hesitation in saying 
that it was a gross breach of etiquette. 
A person who is an honorary member of a 
golf club has been elected because of his 
social or golfing eminence, or for some service 
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he has rendered to the club or to the game. 
Although nominally he may be elected to the 
privileges of full membership, since he pays 
no entrance fee or subscription he is not 
morally entitled to participate in any active 
way in the club’s affairs. From the point of 
view of the club’s prizes and plate he is very 
much in the same position as if he were the 
club’s guest, and to win the club’s chief prize 
appears to us to be hardly less an abuse of 
hospitality than it would be to pocket the 
host’s silver spoons, 


W? Sing Fang, who has been the Chinese 

Ambassador at Washington for the 
past four years, is said to be coming in the 
same capacity to London. If this be true we 
may congratulate ourselves, for the American 
Chinese Ambassador is a man of many parts 
and likes to be dans le mouvement. He 
has studied law in England and is a first- 


ALECK HERD 
The well-known Huddersfield professional 


rate speaker. He is also an enthusiastic 
motorist and a keen and proficient golfer. 
Ape latest development of golf in the 
States is a club entirely composed of 
Jewish members. The club, which is called 
the Ravisloe Country Club, and is situated at 


Homewood near Chicago, owns Io! acres. 
The membership is limited to 150. 


he craze for record-breaking shows no 
signs of abatement. Every day one 
reads that “Mr. Smasher playing with Mr. 
Dasher over the Foozledown course beat the 
previous record with the following fine score,” 
&c. It is not stated that the holes were 
not on their proper greens and that the 
tees were short, that Mr. Smasher was play- 
ing a friendly match of holes and not in a 
stroke competition, any one of which circum- 
stances makes his score absolutely valueless 
as a record. 
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We are all grateful to English golfers for 

the whole-hearted manner in which 
they have embraced our national game, but 
the deification of the card and pencil business 
which must be laid to their charge has done 
much grievous harm to the game. It is a 
falsification of the principles of golf and 
absolutely at variance with its ancient spirit. 
Instead of the old expressions, “ I’ve played 
the like,” or “the odd,” or “two more,” what 
one now hears is “ I’ve played four, what are 
you?” The game has become, instead of a 
personal contest between two players, more 
of a contest between a player’s own per- 
formance and his own or somebody else’s 
previous best, or “ Bogey’s.” 


he record-breaking craze has spread to 
America. Says Golf, New York :— 

No sooner is a record made now than itis beaten. At 
Atlantic City especially does this seem to be the case, 
and the observer, when contemplating the departed glory 
of a golfer who was famous but yesterday, is apt 
to utter.inhis mind some well-known lines and 
make them read :— 

So have I seen on Jersey's sandy shore 

Another golfer make a lower score, 

And the first golfer thought the last a bore. 

he following story comes from a 

western green where a certain 

noble lord has recently been enjoying 
the game. <A player who always 
employed the same caddie one morning 
missed him from his accustomed perch 
on the wall by the first tee. On asking 
where he was, one of the other caddies 
made the rather startling reply, 
“ Edward’s with the lord.” 


A exander Herd, or “Sandy” as 

golfers like to call him, the 
famous St. Andrews professional, gave 
one more demonstration of his prowess 
at the professional tournament held at 
the recent Irish championship. That 
Herd has had no superior as a player 
for the past ten or fifteen years has 
been recognised by all the cognoscenti, 
and that he has never yet succeeded in 
winning the open championship is 
nothing less than sheer bad luck. He 
has been second and third and always 
well up in the contest, but never quite 
managed to get home. In other com- 
petitions against all the best talent he 
has repeatedly taken first place, and 
in matches he has fully held his own 
with the best, not omitting the famous 
triumvirate, Braid, Taylor, and Vardon. His 
recent performance in Ireland, when he defeated 
Vardon in the final by a hole after being six 
down with eighteen to play, must rank as one 
of the greatest golfing exploits that have ever 
been accomplished. Herd has been profes- 
sional to the Huddersfield club for the past 
eleven years, and at Huddersfield and elsewhere 
he is a great favourite. 


ord George Hamilton, as befits the 
representative of a great golfing con- 
stituency, is a keen golfer and interests himself 
greatly in the clubs in Middlesex. He is a 
member of many clubs in the county and is 
president of the West Middlesex Club. When 
his arduous duties at the India Office permit 
he often enjoys a game on one or other of the 
metropolitan links with Mr. Balfour or some 
other of his parliamentary colleagues. 


